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EQUIVOCATION, 


on 


THE HISTORY OF LADY FORREST. 


BY HOLCROFT. 

Charlotte and Maria were educated to- 
ether at an eminent boarding-school near 
London: there was little difference in 
their age, and their personal accoiplish- 
ments were equal : but though their fami- 
lies were of the same rank, yet as Char- 
jotte was an only child, she was consi- 
lerably superior in fortane. 

Soon after they were taken home, Char- 
lotte was addressed by Captain Freeman, 
who, besides his commission in the guards, 
had a small paternal estate: but as her 
‘riends hoped for a more advantageous 
match, the captain was desired to forbear 
his visits, and the lady to think of him no 
more. After some fruitless struggles they 
acquiesced ; but the discontent of both 
were so apparent, that it was thought ex- 
pedient to remove miss into the country. 
She was sent to her aunt, the Lady Mea- 
dows, who with her daughter lived retir- 
ed at the family seat, more than one hun- 
'red miles distant from the metropolis.— 
After she had repined in this dreary soli- 
‘ude from April to August, she was sur- 
prised with a visit from her father, who 
srought with him Sir James Forrest, a 
young gentleman who had just succeeded 
to a baronet’s title and a very large estate 
athe same county. Sir James had good 
iature and good sense, an agreeable per- 
zon, and an easy address. Miss was insen- 
‘ibly pleased with his company ; her va- 
nity, ifnot her love, had a new object ; a 
desire to be delivered from a state of de- 
pendence and obscurity had almost absorb- 
ed all the rest: and it is no wonder that 
‘his desire was gratified, when scarce any 
other was felt ; or that in compliance with 
‘he united solicitations of her friends, and 


her lover, she suffered herself, within a 


ew weeks, to become a lady and a wife. 
hey continued in the country till the be- 
sinning of October, and then came up to 
London, having prevatled upon her aunt 
to accompany them, that Miss Meadows, 
with whom the bride had contracted an in- 
timate friendship, might be gratified with 
the diversions of the town during the win- 
ter. 
Captain Freeman, when he heard that 
Miss Charlotte was married, immediately 
‘nade proposals of marriage to Maria, with 
whom he became acquainted during his 
isits to her friend, andsoon after married 
ner. 
The friendship of the two young ladies 
seemed to be rather increased than dimi- 
nished by their marriage ; they were al- 
ways of the same party both in the private 
and public diversions of the season, and 
visited each other without the formalities 


yet Sir James insensibly became jealous 








of messages and dress. 

But neither Sir James nor Mrs. Free- 
man could reflect, without uneasiness, up- 
©n the frequent interviews which familia- 
rity and confidence had produced between 
4 lover and his mistress, whom force on- 
\y had divided ; and though of these in- 


‘erviews they werc themselves witnesses, 


of his lady, and Mrs. Freeman of her hus- 
band. 

It happened in the May following, that 
Sir James went about ten miles out of town, 
to be present at an election of a member 
of parliament for the county, and was not 
expected to return till the next day. In 
the evening his lady took a chair, and vi- 
sited Mrs. Freeman : the rest of the com- 
pany went away early ; the Captain was 
upon guard, Sir James was out of town, 
and the ladies after supper sat down to pi- 
quet, and centinued the game, without 
once reflecting upon the hour, till three 
inthe morning. Lady Forrest would then 
have gone home ; but Mrs. Freeman, per- 
haps chiefly to conceal a contrary desire, 
importuned her to stay till the Captain 
came in; and at length, with some reluc- 
tance, she consented. 

About five the captain came home, and 
Lady Forrest immediately sent out for a 
chair: a chair, as it happened, could not 
be procured ; but a hackney coach being 
brought in its stead, the Captain insisted 
upon waiting on her ladyship home. This 
she refused, with some emotion ; it is pro- 
bable that she still regarded the captain 
with less indifference than she wished, 
and was therefore more sensible of the im- 
propriety of his offer : but her reasons for 
rejecting it, however forcible, being such 
as she could not allege, he persisted, and 
her resolution was overborne. By this 
importunate complaisance the captasm had 
not only thrown Lady Forrest into confu- 
sion, but displeased his wife : she could 
not, however, without unpoliteness oppose 
it? and lest her uneasiness should be dis- 
covered, she affected a negligence which 
jin some degree revenged it: she desired, 
that when he came back he would not dis- 
turb her, for that she should go directly 
ito bed ; and added, with a kind of drowsy 
jinsensibility, ‘* 1am more than half asleep 
already.” 

La'ly Forrest and the Captain were to 
go from the Hay-market to Grosvenor- 
square. It was about half an hour after 
five when they got into the coach; the 
morning was remarkably fine, the late 
contest had shaken off all disposition to 
sleep, and Lady Forrest could not help 
saying, that she had much rather take a 
walk into the Park than go home to bed. 
The Captain zealously expressed the 
same sentiment, and proposed that the 
coach should set them down at St. James’s 
Gate. The lady, however, had nearly 
the same objections against being seen in 
the Mall without any other company than 
the Captain, than she had against its be- 
ing known that they were alone together 
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Forrest to breakfast. 

The Captain discharged the coach ; but 
being piqued at the behaviour of his wife, 
and feeling that flow of spirits which usu- 
ally returns with the morning, even to 
those who have not slept in the night, he 
had no desire to go home, and therefore 
resolved to enjoy the fine morning in the 
Park alone. 

Lady Forrest, not doubting but that the 
Captain would immediately return home, 
congratulated herself upon her deliver- 
ance ; but at the same time, to indulge her 
desire of a walk, followed him into the 
Park. 


was indisposed, and had engaged Lady | 


she had, indeed, neither intention to go to 
bed, nor inclination to sleep ; she walked 
backward and forward in her chamber 
distracted with jealousy and suspense, till 
she was informed that Sir James was be- 
low, and desired to see her. When she 
came down, he discovered that she had 
been in tears; his fear was now more 
alarmed than his jealousy, and he conclud- 
ed that some fatal accident had befallen his 
wife ; but he soon learnt that she and the 
Captain had gone from thence at five ir 
the morning, and that he was not yet re- 
turned. Mrs, r'reeman, by Sir James’: 
inquiry, knew that the lady had not been 
at home : her suspicions, therefore, were 








The Captain had reached the top of the 


had advanced two hundred yards beyond 
the palace. The moment she perceived 
him, the remembrance of hér message, the 
motives that produced it, the detection of 
its falsehood, and discovery of its design, 
her disappointment, and consciousness of 
the very situation which she had so much 
reason to avoid, all concurred to cover 
her with confusion, which it was impossi- 
ble for her to hide: pride and good-breed- 
ing were, however, still predominant over 
truth and prudence ; she was still zealous 
to remove from the Captain’s mind any 
suspicion of a design to shun him, and 
therefore, with an effort perhaps equal to 
that of a hero who smiles upon the rack, 
she affected an air of gaiety, said she was 
lad to see him, and as an excuse jor her 
message and her conduct, prattled some- 
thing about the fickleness of a woman’s 
mind, and concluded with observing that 
she changed hers too often ever to be 
mad. By this conduct a retreat was ren- 
dered impossible, and they walked toge- 
ther till between eight and nine: but the 
clouds having inseusibly gathered, and a! 
sudden shower falling just as they reach-| 
ed Spring-gardens, they went out instead 
of going back ; and the Captain, having 
put the lady into a chair, took his leave. 
It happened that Sir James, contrary 
to his first purpose, had returned from his 
journey at night. He learnt from the ser- 
vants that his lady was gone to Captain 
Freeman’s, and was secretly displeased 
that she had made this visit when he was 
absent ; an incident which, however tri- 
fling in itself, was, by the magic of jeal- 
ousy, swelled into importance: yet upon 
recollection, he reproved himself for this 
displeasure, since the presence of the 
Captain’s lady would sutliciently secure 
the honour of his own. While he was 
straggling with these suspicions, they in- 








confirmed ; and in her jealousy, which to 


Mall, and turning back, met her before she |prevent a duel she laboured to conceal, 


Sir James found new cause for his own. 
He determined, however, to wait with as 


jmuch decency as possible, till the Captain 
icame in; and perhaps two persons were 
|never more embarrassed by the presence 


1 


| 


of each other. While breakfast was get- 
ting ready, Dr. Tattle came to pay Mrs. 
Freeman « morning visit ; and to the un- 
speakable grief of both the lady and her 
guest, was immediately admitted. Doc 


jtor Tattle is one of those male gossips 


who, in common opinion, are the most di- 
verting company intheworld. The Doc- 
tor saw that Mrs. Freeman was low spirit- 
ed, and made several efforts to divert her 

but without success : at last he declared, 
with an air of ironical importance, that he 
could tell her such news as would make 
her look grave for something: ‘* The 
Captain, says he, has just huddled a lady 
into a chair at the door of a bagnio, near 
Spring-gardens.”” He soon perceived 
that this epeech was received with emo- 
tions very different from those he intend 

ed to produce ; and therefore added. 
‘that she need not, however, be jealous; 
for notwithstanding the manner in which 
he had related the incident, the lady was 
certainly a woman of character, as le in- 
stantly discovered by her mein, and ap- 
pearance :”’ this particular confirmed the 
suspicion it was intended to remove ; and 
the Doctor finding that he was not so good 
company as usual, took his leave, but was 
met at the door by the Captain, whe 
brought him back. His presence, how- 
ever insignificant, imposed some restraint 
upon the rest of the company: and Sir 
James, with as good an appearance of jo- 








lwife ?”’ 





proportion as the night wore away. 





in a hackney coach : 


father’s in Bond-street, and take her cou- 


early riser, withthem. This project was 
immediately put in execution ; but Lady 
Forrest found her cousin indisposed with 
a cold. 
design of this early visit, Miss Meadows 
entreated her to give up her walk in the 
Park, to stay till the family rose, and go 
home after breakfiét: “No, replied La- 





dy Forrest, lam determined upona walk ; 
but as T must first get rid of Captain Free- 
man, I will send down word that I will take 
our advice.” A servant was according- 
y dispatched to acquaint the Captain, who 








was waiting below, that Miss Meadows 


she, therefore, to} 
extricate Herself from this second difficul-|; 


' 


ty, proposed that they should call at her| 


sin Meadows, whom she knew to be an} 


When she had communicated the} 


jone he went to bed ; 


but he passed the) 


night in agonies of terror and resentment, 
loubting whether the abseuce of his lady 
coubting whether the adseuce of Ms lady 


ing to every noise, and bewildering him- 
self in a multitude of extravagant supposi- 
tions. He rose again at break of day; 
and after several hours of suspence aud 
irresolution, whether to wait the issue, or 
go out for intelligence, the restlessness of 
curiosity prevailed, and about eight he set 
out for Captain Freeman’s ; but left word 
jwith his servants, that he was gone toa 
neighbouring coffee-house. 

Mrs. Freeman, whose affected indiffer- 


was the effect of accident or design, listen- 


creased both in ffamber and strength, ia} 
At} 


cularity as he could assume, asked the 
;Captain ‘* What he had done with his 
The Captain, with some irreso- 
lution, replied, that ‘* he had left her ear 

ily in the morning at her father’s ; and that 
|having made a. point of waiting on her 
'home, she sent word down that her cousin 
| Meadows was indisposed, and had engaged 
lher to breakfast.” The Captajn, whe 
lknew uothing of the anecdote that had 
|been communicated by the Dactor, judged 
iby appearances that it was prudent thus 
indirectly to lie, by concealing the truth 
both from Sir James and his wife : hesup- 
posed, indeed, that Sir James would im 

mediately inquire after his wife, at her fa 

ther’s, and learn that she did not stay there 
ito breakfast ; but as it would not follow 
ithat they had been together, he left her 
to account for her absence as she should 
think fit, taking it for granted that what he 
had concealed she would also conceal for 





ence and dissimulation of a design to go 








vent the Captain’s return, had, during his 





the same reasons ; or if she should not, as 


immediately to bed, contributed to pre-|;he had affirmed nothing contrary te trath 


|ke might pretend to have concealed it in 


. ; - 4 i, se 
jabsence, suffered inexpressible disquiet :||jest. Sir James, as soon as he had re 
i u 


266 








with some appear 
was followed by the Doctor. 

As soon as Mrs. Freeman and the Cap- 
tain were alone, she questioned him, with 
reat. earnestness, aboui the lady whom he| 

ad been seen to put into a When 
he had heard that this in 
related in the presence of 
vas greatly alarmed, lest La 
hould increase his suspic wb 
‘ . 8 - : 

ing to conceal that which, by a series 
mnquiry to which, he was now stimulated,} 
tie would probably discover: le cen-| 
demned this conduct in himself; and as! 
he most effectual means at once to quiet! 
the mind of his wife, and obtain her assis-}| 
ance, he told her all that had hap; 
und his apprehension of the consequences: 
he al ‘ced her o a activ ‘ Miss 
se also urged her to go cirectiy to Jliss 
Meadows, by whom his account would be 
onfirmed,and from whom she might learn 


chair. 


ident had been} 
James, he 
ty 

' 


oir 
T 
I 


v J orrest 
- ' 
attearnr 


pt- 


ions 


,ene 
| 


onfir 
urther intelligence of Sir James ; and to 
ind some way to acquaint Lady Forrest} 
vith her danger, and admonish her to con-|) 
seal nothing. 


] 


Mrs. Freeman was convinced of the 
/aptain’s sincerity, not only by the ichenl 
vhich he urged her to give to Lacy F or-; 
est, but by the consistency of ihe story, |} 
ind the manner in which he was affected. | 
Jer jealousy was changed into pity fo: 
ler friend, and apprehension for her hus- 
band. She hasted to Miss Meadows, and | 
earned that Sir James had inquired of} 
he servant for his lady ; and was teld that 


|} 


left her early in the morning.’ 


} Stopped, 


of} u 


lequivocation to falsehood ; 
‘however, she would have been kept back //in his breast, and reeling backward a few 
| by fear, if Sir James had not deceived her'| paces, fell down, 

into a belief that he had been no farther! 


| falsehoo 


he 
} . 4 arc , ‘ =. 

|story was the same with the Captain’s,'\which he thought it meritorious to deny 
i} 


ithe ot 


he had been there early with Captain|| 


reeman, but went away soon after him. 
jhe related to Miss Meadows ail that had 
happened ; and thinking it at least possi- 
ble that Sir James might not go directly; 
home, she wrote the following letter tu his, 
tady : 
* lam in the utmost distress for you.— 
ir James has suspicions which truth only 
an remove, and of which my indiscretion 
is the cause. If had not concealed my 
desire of the Captain’s return, your design 
to disengage yourself from hin (which | 
learn from Miss Meadows) would have 
been effected. Sir James breakfasted 
with me in the Hay-market ; and has 
since called at your father’s, from whence 
I write: he knows that your stay here 
was short, and has reason to believe the 
Captain put you into a chair, some hours 
afterwards, at Spring-gardens. I hope, 
therefore, my dear lady, that this will 
reach your hands time enough to prevent 
vour concealing any thing. It would have 
veen better if Sir James had known no- 
thing, for then you would not have been 
suspected ; but now he must know all, or 
vou cannot be justified. Forgive the free- 
dom with which I write, and believe me, 
most affectionately, Yours, 
Mania Freeman. 
“PP. S. 1 have ordered the bearer to 
say he came from Mrs. Fashion the milli- 
ner.” 


"This letter was given to a chairman, 
ind he was ordered to say he brought it} 
rom the milliner’s ; because if it should 
he known to come from Mrs. Freeman, 
ind should fall by accident into Sir James's 
hands, his curiosity might prompt him to 
read it, and his jealousy to question the 
lady, without communicating the contents. 

Sir James being convinced that his lady! 
vad the Captain had passed the morning 
ata bagnio, by the answer which he re- 
ceived at her father’s, went directly home. 
tis lady was just arrived before him, and 
1ad not recovered from the confusion and 
dread which seized her when she heard 
that Sir James came to town the night be-| 
fore, and.at the same instant anticipated} 
the consequence of her own indiscretion. 
She was told he was then at the coffee- 
house, and in a few minutes was thrown 
into a universal tremor, upon hearing 
him knock at the door. He perceived 
her distress not with compassion but rage,| 
because he believed it to proceed from’ 
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-eived this intelhgence, took his leave,|st”«ined his passion as to ask her, without 


pe 


ance of satisfaction, and| invective, ‘where, and how she had 


passed the night?” She replied, “ At 
Captain Preeman’s ; that the Captain was 
upon guard : that she sat up with his lady 


jtill he came in, and then, insisting to see 
iher home, she would suffer the coach to 
co no further than her father’s, where he 
She had, 
rtitude to relate the sequel; but} 


b 
f 

1, with some appearance of irreso- 
nand terror! Sir James then asked, 
‘if she came directly from her father’s 
home!’ ‘This question, and the manner 
in which it was asked, increased her con- 
fusion. 'Toappear to have stopped short 


i 


\in her narrative, she thought, would be an 
d implication of guilt, as it would betray a 
*idesire of concealment 


; but the past could 


‘not be recalled, and she was impelled by 


from which, 


than the neighbourhood. After these tu- 


|i multuons reflections, which passed in a 
|| moment, she ventured to affirm, that ** she| wound : 


staid with Miss Meadows till eight, and 
then came home.”’ But she uttered this 
od with such marks of guilt and 
shame, which she had indeed no other- 


| wise than by this falsehood incurred or 


jeseryed, that Sir James no more doubted 
As her 


her infidelity than her existence. 


and as one had concealed the truth, and 
1 


her denied it, he concluded there 
was a confederacy between them; and 
determining first to bring the Captain to 
vecount, he turned from her abruptly, and 
immediately left the house. 


At the door he met the chairman who 


jhad been dispatched by Mrs. Freeman to 


his lady ; and fiercely interrogating him 
what was his business, the man produced 
the letter, and saying, as he had been or- 
dered, that he had brought it from Mrs. 
Fashion. Sir James snatched it from him, 
and, muttering some expressions of con- 
tempt and resentment, thrust it into his 
pocket. 

It happened that Sir James did not find 
the Captain at home ; he, therefore, left 
a billet, in which he requested to see him 
at a neighbouring tavern, and added, that 
he had put on his sword. 

In the mean time, his lady, dreading a 
discovery of the falsehood which she had 
asserted, dispatched a billet to Captain 
Freeman, in which she conjured him, as a 
man of honour, for particular reasons, not 
to own to Sir James, or any other person, 
that he had seen her after he had left her 
at her father’s : she also wrote to her cou- 
sin Meadows, entreating, that if she was 
questioned by Sir James, he might be told 
that she staid with her till eight o’clock ; 
an hour at which only herself and the ser- 
vants were up. 

The billet to Miss Meadows came soon 
after the chairman had returned with an 
account of what had happened to the let- 
ter; and Mrs. Freeman was just gone, in 
great haste, to relate the accident to the 


lady afterwards: that to insinuate the 
contrary, was obliquely to charge him 
with a falsehood ; that he was bound to 
answer no such questions, till they were 
|properly explained ; and that, as a gentle- 
‘man, he was prepared to vindicate his ho- 
jnour.”’ Sir .ames justly deemed this re- 
\ply an equivocation and an insult ; and be- 
ing no longer able to restrain his rage, he 
H 

idrel ; and at the same time striking him 
la violent blow with his fist, drew his 
sword, and put himself ina posture of de- 
fence. Whatever design the Captain 
\|might have had to bring his friend to tem- 
|| per, and reconcile him to his wife, when 
ihe first entered the room, he was now 
| equally enraged, and indeed had suffered 
‘|equal indignity ; he, therefore, drew at 
|| the same instant, and after a few desperate 
|| passes on both sides, he received a wound 








|| ‘The noise had brought many people to 
the door of the room, and it was forced 
open just as the Captain received his 
Sir James was secured, and a 
|lmessenger was dispatched for a surgeon. 
In the mean time. the Captain perceived 
himself to be ding ; and whatever might 
| before have been his opinion of right and 
| wrong, and honour and shame, he now 
| thought all dissimulation criminal, and that 
his murderer had a right to that truth 


him when he was his friend ; he, there- 
fore, earnesily desired to speak a few 
words to him in private. This request 
was immediately granted ; the persons 
who had rushe:! in withdrew, contenting 
themselves to keep guard at the door ; 
and the Captain, beckoning Sir James to 
kneel down by him, then told him, that 
however his lady might have been sur- 
prised or betrayed by pride or fear into 
dissimulation or falsehood, she was inno- 
cent of the crime which he supposed her 
solicitous to conceal. He then briefly re- 
lated all the events as they. had happen- 
ed ; and at last grasping hfs hand, urged 
him to escape from the window, that he 
might be a friend to his widow and to his 
child, ifits birth should not be prevented 
by the death of its father. Sir James 
yielded to the force of this motive, and 
escaped as the Captain had directed. In 
his way to Dover he read the letter which 
he had taken from the chairman, and the 
next post enclosed it in the following to his 
lady :— 


** My dear Charlotte,—I am the most! 


wretched of all men; but I do not up- 
braid you as the cause: would to God 
that I were not more guilty than you! 
We are the martyrs of dissimulation. By 
dissimulation dear Captain Freeman was 
induced to waste those hours with you, 
which he would otherwise have enjoyed 
with the poor unhappy dissembler his 
wife. Trusting inthe success of dissimu- 
lation, you was tempted to venture into 
the Park, where you met him whom you 
wished to shun. By detecting dissimula- 
tion in the Captain, my suspicions were 


cursed the Captain as a liar and a scoun-/} 


Captain, as it was of importance that he/jincreased ; and by dissimulation and false- 
should know it before his next interview||hood youconfirmedthem. But your dis- 
with Sir James : but the Captain had been|!simulation and falsehood were the effects 
at home before her, and had received both|jof mine ; yours were ineffectual, mine 
Sir James’s billet and that of his lady. Hellsucceeded : for I left word that 1 was gone 





| 
} 








went immediately to the tavern, and in- 
quiring for Sir James Forrest, was shewn 
into a back room, one pair of stairs. Sir 
James received his salutation without re- 
ply, and instantly bolted the door. His 
jealousy was complicated with that indig- 
nation and contempt, which a sense of in- 
jury, from a person of inferior rank, never 
fails to produce ; he, therefore, demand- 
ed of the Captain, in a haughty tone, 
‘** Whether he had not, that morning, been 
in company with bis wife, after he had left 
her at her father’s ?” The Captain, who 
was incensed at Sir James’s manner, and 
deemed himself engaged in honour to keep 
the laty’s secret, answered, “* That from 


§ 


no farther than the coffee-house, that you 
might not suspect I had learned too much 
to be deceived. By the success of a lie 
put into the mouth of a chairman, I was 
prevented from reading a letter which at 
last would have undeceived me; and by 
persisting in dissimulation, the Captain 
has made his friend a fugitive, and his wife 
awidow. ‘hus does insincerity termi- 
nate in misery and confusion, whether, in 
its immediate purpose, it sueceed, or be 
lisappointed. O my dear Charlotte! if 
ever we meet again,—to’ meet again in 
happiness is inpossible—if ever we meet 
again, let us resolve tebe sincere: to be 
eicere is to be wise, innocent, and safe. 


(he conseiousness of guilt : he turned pale,fwhat he had said in the morning, no man||We venture to commit faults which shame 
' 


and his lips quivered ; 


but he so far re-fih 


af aright to suppose he had seen the 


lor fear would prevent, if we did not hope 
L 
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\to conceal them bya lie. but in the Jp. 
byrinth of falsehood, mes meet those evils 
\" hich they seek to avoid.—As in the strait 
‘path of truth alone they can see before 
them, in the strait path of truth alene they 
lcan pursue felicity with success. Adieu! 
|] am—dreadful ![—I can subscribe nothing 
that does not reproach and torment me— 
| Adieu |” 

| Within a few weeks after the receipt 
of this letter, the unhappy lady heard that 
her husband was cast away in his passage 
to France. 


-—— ts oo 
ADVENTURES OF A BASHFUL MAN 
~<_ 

My father was a farmer of no great pro. 
perty, and with no other learning than 
what he acquired ata charity school ; but 
my mother being dead, and I an only child, 
jhe determined to give me that advantage 
‘which he fancied would have made him 
happy, viz. a learned education.—1 was 
sent to a country grammar-school, and 
from thence to the university, with a view 
of qualifying for holy orders. Here, hay- 
ing but a small allowance from my father, 
and being naturally of a timid and bashful 
disposition, | had no opportunity of rub- 
bing ofi that native aukwardness, which is 
the fatal cause of all my wnhappiness, and 
which I now begin to fear can never be 
amended. You must know that in my 
person | am tall and thin, with a fair com- 
plexion, and light flaxen hair ; but of such 
extreme susceptibility of shame, that on 
the smallest subject of confusion, my blood 
all rushes into my cheeks, and I appear» 
perfect full-blown rose. The conscious- 
ness of this unhappy failing, made me 
avoid society, and | became enamoured 
of a college life ; particularly when I re- 
flected, that the uncouth manners of my 
father’s family were little calculated to im- 
prove my outward conduct ; I therefore 
had resolved on living at the university 
and taking pupils, when two unexpected 
events greatly altered the posture of my 
affuirs, viz. my father’s death and the ar- 
rival ofan uncle from the Indies. 

This uncle I had very rarely heard my 
father mention, and it was generally be- 
lieved that he was long since dead, when 
he arrived in England only a week too 
late to close his brother’s eyes. I am 
ashamed to confess, what | believe has 
been often experienced by those whose 
education has been better than their pa- 
rents, that my poor father’s ignorance and 
vulgar language, had often made me blush 
to think I was his son ; and at his death } 
was not inconsolable for the loss of that, 
which I was not unfrequently ashamed to 
own. My uncle was but litle affected, 
for he had been separated from his bro- 
ther more than thirty years, and in that 
time he had acquired a fortune which he 
used to brag would make a nabob happy ; 
in short, he had brought over with him 
the enormous sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, and upon this he built his hopes 
of never-ending happiness. While he 
was planning schemes of greatness and de- 
light, whether the change of climate might 
affect him, or what other cause: I know 
not, but he was snatched from alli his 
dreams of joy by a short illness, of which 
he died, leaving me heir to all his proper- 
ty. And now, behold me at the age of 
twenty-five, well stocked with Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, possessed of an 
ample fortune, but so aukward and un- 
versed in every gentlemanlike accom- 
plishment, that | am pointed at by all who 
see me, as the wealthy learned ciown. 

I have lately purchased an estate, in 
the country, which abounds in (what is 
called) a fashionable neighbourhood ; and 
when you reflect on my parentage and un- 
couth manner, you will hardly think how 
much my company is courted by the sur- 
rounding families, (especially by those 
who have marriageable daughters : from 
these gentlemen | have received familiar 
calls, and the most pressing invitations, 
and though I wished to accept their offer- 
‘ed friendship, I have repeatedly excused 
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myself under the pretence of not being 
quite settled ; for the truth is, that when 
| have rode or walked, with full intention 
to return their several visits, my heart 
has failed me as | approached their gates, 
ind | have frequently returned home- 
ward, resolving to try again to-morrow. 
However, | at length determined to 
onquer my timidity, and, three days ago, 
iccepted of an invitation to dine this day 
with one whose open easy manner left me 
no reom to doubt acordial Welcome. Sir 
fhomas Friendly, who lives about two 
miles distant, isa baronet, with about two 
thousand pounds a year estate, joining to 
that | purchased; he has two sons and 
ive daughters, all grown up, and living 
with their mother and a maiden sister of 
sic Thomas's, at Friendly-Hall, depen- 
dent oa their father. Conscious of my un- 
volished gait, [have for some time past 
taken private lessons of a professor, who 
teaches ‘* grown geutlemen to dance ;”’ 
sod though | at first found wondrous difh- 
culty ia the art he taught, my knowledge 
{the mithematies was of prodigious use, 
n teaching me the equilibrium of my bo- 
vy, aad the due adjustment of the cefitre 
f gravity to the five positions. Having 
ow acquired the art of walking without 
‘ottering, and learned to make a bow, | 
ioldly ventured to obey the baronet’s in- 
itation to a family dinner, not doubting 
nit my mew acquirements would ‘enable 
me to see the ladies with tolerable intre- 
idity: but, alas! how vain are all the 
hopes of theory, when unsupported by ha-} 
itual practice. As 1 approached the 
housé, a dinner-bell alarmed my fears, 
lest L had spoiled the dinner by want of 
punctuality ; impressed with this idea, I 
jlushed the deepest crimson, as my name 
vas repeatedly announced by the several 
livery servants, who ushered me into the 
library, hardiy knowing what or whom | 
saw ; at my first entrance, I summoned all 
my fortitude, and made my new-learned 
sow to lady Friendly, but unfortunately 
a bringing back my left foot to the third 
positioa, 1 trod upon the gouty tee of poor 
Ser Phomas, who had followed close at my 
heels, to be the nomenclator of tie family. 
The coafasion this occasioned in me is 
hardly to be conceived, since none but 
bashful mea can judge of my distress, and 
{that description the numer [ believe 
isvery smill. The Baronet’s politeness 
‘\y degrees dissipate 1 my concern, and | 
was astonished to see how far good breed- 
iag could enable him to suppress his feel- 
igs, and to appear with perfect ease, af- 
‘or so painful an accident. 
The cheerfulness of her Ladyship, and 
he familiar chat ofthe young ladies, insen- 
sibly led me to throw off my reserve and 
sheepishness, till at length I ventured to 
in in conversation, and even to start 
ivesh subjects. The library being richly 
turaished with books in elegant bindings, 
! conceived Sir Thomas to be aman of li- 
‘erature, and ventured to give my opinion 
concerning the several editions of the 
“iveek classics, in which the Baronet’s 
ypinion exactly coincided with my own. 
Vo this snhject I was led, by observing an 
edition of Aenophon in sixteen volumes, 
which (as | had never before heard o. 
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fobliged to drop the cause of terment eal 
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up, and I with joy perceived that the bell, 
which at first had so alarmed my fears, 
was only the half hour dinner bell. 


In walking through the hall and suite of 
apartments to the dining-room, | had time 
to collect my scattered senses, and was 
desired to take my seat betwixt Lady 
Friendly and her eldest daughter at the 
table. Since the fall of the wooden Xeno- 
phon, my face had been continually burn- 
ing hike a firebrand, and | was just be- 
ginning to recover myself, and to feel 
comfortably cool, when an unlooked-for 
accident rekindled ali cay heat and blush- 
es. Having set my plate of soup too near 
the edge of the table, in bowing to Miss 
Dinah, who politely complimented the 
pattern of my waistcoat, | tumbled the 
whole scalding contents into my lap. In 
spite of an immediate supply of napkins to 
wipe the surface of my clothes, my black 
silk breeches were not stout enough to 
save me from tbe painful effects of this 
sudden fomentation, and for some minutes 
my legs and thighs seemed stewing in a 
boiling cauldron: but recollecting how 
Sir Thomas had disguised his torture, 
when I trod upon his toe, I firmly bore 
my pain in silence, and sat with my low- 
er extremities parboiled, amidst the stifled 
giggling of the ladies and the servants. 

| will not relate the several blunders 
which I made during the first course, or 
the distress occasioned by my being desir- 
ed to carve a fowl, or help to various dish-| 
es that stood near mo, spilling a sauce- 
boat, and knocking down a salt-cellar ; ra- 
ther let me hasten to the second course, 
“where fresh disasters overwhelm’d me 
quite.” 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on 
my fork, when Miss Louisa Friendly beg- 
ged to trouble me for a pigeon that stood 
near me ; in my haste, scarcely knowing 
what I did, | whipped the pudding into 
my mouth, hot as a burning coal ; it was 
impossible to conceal my agony, my eyes 
were starting from their sockets. At last, 
in spite of shame and resolution, I 





my plate. Sir Thomas and the ladies all 
compassionated my misfortune, and each 
adyised a different -pplication ; one re- 
commended oil, another water, but all 
agreed that wine was best for drawing out 
the fire ; anda glass of sherry was brought 
me from the side-board, which I snatched 
up with eagerness : but, oh! how shall} 
tell the sequel? whether the battler by 
accident mistook, or purposely designed 
to drive me mad, he gave me the strong- 
est brandy, with which I filled my mouth, 
already flayed and blistered ; totally un- 
used to every kind of ardent spirits, with 
tongue, throat, and palate, as raw as beef, 
what could Ido? I could not swallow, 
and clapping my hands upon my mouth, 
the cursed liquor squirted through my 
nose and fingers like a fountaia, over all 
the dishes ; and I crushed by bursts of 
laughter from all quarters. In vain did 
Sir Thomas reprimand the servants, and 
Lady Friendly chide her daughters ; for 
the measure of my shame and their diver- 
sion was not yet complete. To relieve} 
me from the intolerable state of perspira-| 








such a thing) greatly excited my curiosi- 
‘'y, aad I rose up to eXamine what it could) 
e: Sir Thomas saw what I was about, 
and (as 1 suppose) willing to save me 
‘rouble, rose to take down the book, 
which made me more eager to prevent 
tam, and, hastily laying my hand on the 


tion, which this accident had caused, with-| 
out considering what I did, I wiped my! 
face with that ill-fated handkerchief,which} 
was still wet from the consequence of the! 
fall of Xenophon, and covered all my fea-| 
tures with streaks of ink in every direc-| 
ion. The Baronet himselfcould not sup-| 
port this shock, but joined his lady in the, 








«rst volume, | pulled it forcibly ; but lo! 
astead. of books, a board, which, by lea- 
‘ier and gildiag, had been made to Jook 
ake sixteen volumes, came tumbling down, 
iad unluckily pitched upon a Wedgewood 
nkstand on the table under it. In vain 
did Sir Thomas assure me, there was no 
rarm ; 1 saw the ink streaming from an 
iaid table on the Turkey carpet, and 
scarcely knowing what I did, attempted to 
stop its progress with my cambric hand- 
kerchief. Inthe height of this confusion, 


we were informed that dinner was served 
{ 









general laugh ; while 1 sprung from the 
table in despair, rushed out of the house, | 
and run home in an agony of confusion, 
and disgrace, which the most poignant 
sense of guilt could have excited. 


Thus without having deviated from the 
path of moral rectitude, I am suffering tor- 
ments like a ‘‘ goblin dumn’d.”’ The low- 


ble of putting it in practice. 


éveriasting shame which I must feel,when- 
ever this adventure shall be mentioned. 


oo __________ 
THE GLEANER. 


So we'iliive, 

And pray, aod sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'lltalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wine; who's in and who's out; 
And take upoo us the mystery of things, 

As if we were Gou’s spies. SmaksPranr 











Fortitude and Presence of Mind.—Sc1- 
pio Arricanus hadan accusation brought 
against him, of having accepted a bribe 
from king Antiocnus, as the price of 
his agency in obtaining for him more 
favourable terms of peace than he other- 
wise could have expected after his defeat. 
On the day appointed for the trial, Scipio 
repaired to the Forum, escorted by a pro- 
digious multitude of his fellow-citizens of 
all ranks : and having meunted the Rostra, 
he placed on his head a triumphal crown, 
and thus addressed the assembly ; ** Ro- 
mans! on this day | formerly compelled 
proud Carthage to receive your laws: it 
is therefore meet that you should accom- 
pany me to the Capitol, and unite with 
me in thanksgiving to the gods.” 


proceeded to the Capitol, accompanied by 
the whole assembly, with the exception 
of his accuser, who was thus left alone in 
the Forum, and thenceforward desisted 
from all further proceedings against Sc1- 
PIO. 

The celebrated geometrician and astro- 
nomer, Arcuytas of Tarentum, display- 
ed, on a trying occasion, an example o 

coolness and self-command, which might 
serve as a useful lesson to those irascible 
mortals who are over-hasty to inflict pu- 
nishment for every slight offence.—Hav- 
ing been long absent from home, while at- 
tending the lectures of PyTHacoras in a 
distant city—-on his return, he found his 
land in a state of ruinous waste, through 
the culpable negligence of his steward.— 
That painful discovery naturally excited 
a wrathful cmotion in his bosom ; yet he 
repressed his rising passion, and, turning] 
to the guilty slave, simply said to him, * I 
would severely punish you, were it not 
that Iam angry.” 


- 
The Horse-Breaker.—Among the curi- 
osities of the County of Cork, may be 
properly included, a very extraordinary 
power displayed by one of its natives, in 
controlling and subduing the refractory 
disposition of horses. He was an awk- 
ward, ignorant rustic, of the lowest class 
—his name James Sullivan, but better 
known by the name ofthe Whisperer—his 
occupation horse-breaking.—-The nick- 
name. he acquired from a vulgar notion 
of his being able to communicate to the 
animal what he wished, by means of a 
whisper,—and the singularity of the me- 
thod seemed, in some degree, to justify 
the attribute. In his own neighbourhood, 
the notoriety of the fact made it appear 
less remarkable, but | doubt if any in- 
stance of a similar subjugating talent is to 
be found on record. As far as the sphere 
of his control extended, the Vent, vide, 
vici, was more justly claimed by James 
Sullivan than by Cesar, or even Bona- 
parte himself. 

How his art was acquired, or in what 
it consisted, is likely to remain ever un- 
known, as he has lately left the world 
without divulging it.—His son, who fol- 
lows the same trade, possesses a small 
portion of the art, having either never 
learned the true secret, or being incapa- 


der of his skill consisted in the celerity 


of coercion. 
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tongue and mouth grilled, and | bear th 


Accord- 
ingly, he descended from the Rostra, andi had been a troop horse, and it was sup 
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of the operation, which was performed in 
privacy, and without any apparent means 
Every description of horse, 
or mule, whether previously broke or 
unhandled, whatever their peculiar vices 
or ill habits might have been, submitted, 
without show of resistance, to the magical 
ark of Cain upon my forehead ; yetijinfluence of his art, and in the short 
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aes “= altel 
|tractable.—The effect, although instanta 
neously produced, was generally durable 
Though mere submissive to bim than 
potmene, they seemed to have acquired s 
docility unknown before. When sent fo: 
'to tame a vicious beast, for which he was 
|paid more or less, according to distance, 
lyenerally two or three guineas, he di 
irected the stable, in which he and th 
lobject of experiment were placed, to be 
shut, with orders not to open the doo: 
until a signal given. After a tete-a-tete ot 
labout half an hour, during which little o1 
no bustle was heard, the signal was made 
and upon opening the door, the horse ap 
peared lying down, and the man by his 
side, playing familiarly with him, like a 
child with a puppy dog. From that time 
he was found perfectly willing to submi! 
to any discipline, however repugnant to 
his nature before. 
I once saw his skill tried on a horse, 
which could never before be brought t 
stand for a smith to shoe him. The day 
after Sullivan’s half hour lecture, | went. 
not without some incredulity, to the smith’s 
shop, with many other curious spectators, 
where we were eye-witnesses of the 
complete success of his art. This too 





posed, not without reason, that afier regi 
mental discipline had failed, no othe: 
would be found availing. The anima! 
appeared terrified, whenever Sullivan 
either spoke or looked at him ; how, that 
extraordinary ascendency could have 
been obtained, it is difficult to conjecture. 
In common cases this mysterious pre 
paration was unnecessary—he seemed tc 
possess an instinctive power of inspirin; 
awe, the result, perhaps, of a natura! 
intrepidity, in which, I believe, a grea! 
part of his art consisted, though the cir- 
cumstance of the tete-a-tete shows that, 
upon particular occasions, something 
more must have been added to it. 

A faculty like this would, in other 
hands, have made afortune. Great offers 
were mace to him for the exercise of his 
art abroad—but hunting was his passion. 
He lived at home, in the style most agreea- 
ble to his disposition ; and nothing could 
induce him to quit Dahallow and the fox. 
hounds. 

_ 


John of Kent.--Of the atchievemens o! 
this subject of antiquity, the tongue of ru 
mour, in the town of Grosmont,in Moa- 
mouthshire, is never at rest.—Old and 
young women, men and boys unite in re- 
lating, with extreme volubility, and with- 
out any material disagreement, a series of 
extraordinary tales concerning this won- 
derful personage ; and whom they gener 
ally believe, had certaimly made a com- 
pact with the devil. 

John of Kent, Gwent, or Went, though 
a scholar and a Fransiscan, following thei 
most celebrated schools at Oxford, was 
originally bred at Chepstow, in Mon- 
mouthshire ; and being once employed by 
a farmer, and wanting to go to Grosmont 
Fair, it is related that he confined a num- 
ber of crows in an old barn without a roof, 
to kcep them from the corn; and sure 
enough, says the ‘T'radition, when Jack 
came back, they were all there; for 
though they made a terrible clatter, they 
would not fly away till Jack came himselt 
and broke the spell that confined them. 
Kentchurch House, the neighbouring seat 
of the Scudamore family, by whom some 
accounts say, Jack was hired as a servant, 
became afterwards the scene of his 
more marvellous exploits—But after he 
icame to maturity, as he built the bridge 
lover the river Monnow, leading ‘to 
Kentchurch, and which is still called John 
of Kent's Bridge, it is said to have been 
built in one night, by the help of familiar 
spirits. 

At Kentchurch House, a cellar was 
ishown so late as 1861, as the stable where 
John kept horses, on which he traversed 
the air with the speed of Lapland witch- 
es; and his portrait on wood, painted im 





hese are but trifling considerations,to the/jspace of half an hour became gentle and 


oil, is likewise preserved there, 
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THE TRAVELLER. 














'Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 

To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, aud uot feel the crowd 
Cowrsza 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF THE PARI- 
SIANS IN 1822. 
No. I. 
Brutal battles, quarrels, and noisy drun- 
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{ « 
ken fellows, are disturbances seldom to be ©@" 


met with at Paris; nor is the traveller zo} 


often afflicted and disgusted with the sight 
of female profligacy as in England.— 
‘* Elles ont totgours bons ceurs”’ is a com-|| 
mon expression in France, in speaking 
even of the lowest and most degraded of 
the sex. In Paris, the female characte: 
is never found so utterly perverted an«| 
degraded as it is seen in London, and other} 
great capitals: one has not occasion to} 
witness so frequently the painful specta- 
cle of youth and beauty brought by on } 
vash step to infamy and wretchedness ; and |) 
to lament, that the fairest gifts of Heaven} 
should become the bitterest of curses tc} 
many of their possessors. The lowe: 
classes of the people behave to each other; 
with a surprising degree of civility. ** The 
advantages of what is called a common 
education are universally diffused : and a| 
taste for reading, for accomplishments, for 
all the embellishments of existence, is a} 
general characteristic. The peasants| 
have it,—and in almost as high a degree} 
as the most cultiwated persons. The} 
poorer orders are polished far beyond the 
yorresponding classes of the English, and 
the effect of their behaviour is extremely| 
pleasing. One is chiefly surprised by the 
propriety of their mode of speaking: the 
ceremonies of courtesy, and the idiomatic| 
phrases of politeness, proceeding from} 
milk-women and carmen to each other,| 
rather amaze an Englishman. The low-| 
est persons touch their hats to each other} 
in the streets.’ Politeness and good 
manners indeed may be traced, though in| 
different proportions,through every rank.| 
‘This, however, does not form a more re-| 
markable and distinguishing feature in the| 
French national character, than the viva-| 
city, impetuosity, and fickleness, for which 
the ancient as well as the modern inhebi- 
tants of Paris have been noted. 
Public amusements abound, particular-| 
ly balls. From the great prevalence of 
dancing, private persons are met with in} 
every society, whose talents equal the: 
professors of the art. The Champs Ely-| 
sées and tea-gardens are filled with danc-| 
ing groups, some of which would not dis-| 
grace the Opera, This passion for danc-| 
ing is universal. Nota village in France 
but has its raral ball upon a Sunday eve- 
iing ; and here may be witnessed scenes} 
which portray, in lively colours, the in-| 








uocent gaiety and good-natured mirth of|jinterwove it into all the institutions of the 


the country people in France, and forci- 
ily exemplify the beautiful description of 
he sweetest of poets :— 





| 


iiay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease! } 
Pleased with thyself, whom ali the world can] 

please ; f 
Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days | 
fave led their children through the mirthfu) mazes} 
And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore, 
Has frisked beneath the burthen of threescore. | 


The numerous theatres offer a favour-! 
‘te amusement, and are fully attended.—| 
On Sundays, the gens comme il faut (fa-! 
shionable people) vacate their seats ;| 
which are occupied by holiday folks of 


| behaviour. 


\into all the intercourse of society. Prints 
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great majority of them breakfast, dine, and 
sup at coffee-houses and restaurateurs, 
the éranger cannot expect that much at- 
tention will be paid to letters of introduc- 
tion, so far at least as hospitality and do- 
mestic society are concerned. Ata dis- 
tance from the capital, however, as much 
hospitality will be found as in England, 
particularly in the South of France : we 
speak from recent experience ; and we 
assure our peaders, that a stranger 
needs no other infFoduction (especially in 
Provence) save that which every gentle- 
man carries with him in his conduct and 
The inhabitants of this high- 
ly favoured district are affable in the ex- 
treme, and share, with England, much of 
that frankness and sincerity for which she 
has been so long celebrated. 


In sketching the manners of Parisian 
society, we must first advert to that sex 
which enjoys the preponderating sway.— 
it was the Parisian women, who at the fa- 
tal epoch of the revolution, and in those 
days of horror, proved that sensibility has 
its heroism ; and that the affections ofthe 
heart can brace the nerves with an ener- 
gy that mocks the calculations of danger. 
‘The Parisian women penetrated into the 
depths of dungeons, flew to the abodes of 
despair, and were the ministering angels 
that whispered hope and comfort to the 
prisoner. 

The women, in the middle ranks of life, 
are active anc industrious wives, and ten- 
der mothers. The manners of those in 
polished society are playful, sprightly, 
enchanting. For gaiety, accomplishments, 
grace, and modesty, the Parisian fair are 
inferior to none. 

From the enchanting, but faithful por- 
trait of female manners, we turn with re- 
luctance to consider the character of the 
other sex. Much of that anxious polite- 
ness which existed before the revolution 
has been exchanged for a more sedate 
manner, and a feeling of independence ; 
the company of the softer sex is too often 
neglected for the gaming-table and the 
theatre ; and the chevaher, who vever 
|quitted the company of his lady under the 
ancien regime, is a character unknown at 
Paris. ‘The character ofthe men is, with- 
out question, considerably impaired: their 
levity and frivolity, and their good nature 
also, we say, with regret, have, in many 
instances, given way to less amiable de- 
meanour. 

A military impulse (observes a good 
writer) had been given to the nation in the 
very earliest stages of the revolution, and 
the republican motto, ‘‘ peace to the cot- 
tage. and war to the castle,” had opened 
every country in Europe to the arms and 
the rapacity of the French soldier. But 
the military system received its full per- 
fection from the genius of Bonaparte ; he 


} 


country, into all the offices of life, into all 
the operations of government, and even 


and pictures, songs and stories, shows, ex- 
hibitions, and amusements, all were em- 
ployed as vehicles of this spirit ; and it 
would have been wonderful indeed, if ac- 
companied by so many victories abroad, 
and by so many pageants at home, it had! 
not become the prevailing taste of the na-; 
tion; and if France itself had not been 
converted into a camp, and every child a 
soldier. 

In this sketch of character we must not 





every description. A Parisian never ex- 
hausts his stock of good spirits ; a specta- 
cle is meat and drink to him. 

It has been said, and perhaps with some 
justice, that hospitality, formerly the na- 


tural virtue of Frenchmen, is no longer|jwill bear testimony to this. 


to be found in France : but this is parti-| 
cularly the case in the capital. The fond-! 
ness for public amusements, and specta- 
cles of every sort, leave the Parisian but 
little time to cultivate the pleasures of do- 
mestic society, or to exercise the virtues 
of English hospitality. The people of 


Paris are seldom at home, even in the tech- 


nical language of modern times ; and as aj/posed never to be found, we are not with- 


omit to notice the scrupulous honesty of the 
Frenchman, in restoring any lost property 
to its owner. The postilions, coachmen, 
servants, &c. &c. may generally be trust- 
ed with confidence. Many a traveller 
The trades- 
men also, though they ask more than they 
mean to take for their goods, would cheer- 
fully and unmasked restore to you your 
purse, umbrella, cane, or any thing that 
you might have left in his shop, by acci- 
dent, and this, if not reclaimed for a con- 
siderable time. Even in the Palais Roy- 
al, where honesty and good faith are sup- 








out examples of this kind. A recent tra- 
veller, who has drawn the most impartial 
portraiture of French manners extant, re- 
cords the following anecdote : 

‘* One of our party entered a small shop 
in the Palais Royal to buy a travelling cap. | 
The woman who attended in it, asked 16 
francs for.one which was certainly not 
worth more than six, and which she at 
last gave him for seven. Beingin a hur- 
ry at the time, he inadvertently left on the 
counter a purse containing 20 gold pieces 
of 20 francs each. He did not miss it for 
more than an hour; on returning to the 
shop, he found the old lady gone, and con- 
cluded at first, that she had absented her- 
self to avoid interrogation ; but to his sur- 
prise, he was accosted immediately on en- 
tering, by a pretty young girl, who had 
come in her place, with the sweetest 
smile imaginable,— Monsieur, a oublié sa 
bourse—que nous sommes heureuses de la 
lut rendre.’ 


LITERATURE. 





ON FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE, No. I. 


TROPES. 


Figures in language are suggested either 
by the imagination, or by the passions.— 
Rhetoricians commonly divide them into 
two great classes—figures of words, and 
figures of thought. The former are ge- 
nerally called tropes: they may be de- 
fined to be words used to signify some- 
thing different from their original accep- 
tation, yet bearing an obvious and relative 
interpretation. If the word be altered, 
the figure is destroyed : thus, forinstance, 
**Light ariseth to the upright in dark- 
ness.” Here the trope consists in “ light 
and darkness,”’ not being taken literally, 
but intended to express comfort and ad- 
versity; to which conditions of life they 
are supposed to bear some analogy or re- 
semblance. 


The other class, called figures of 

thonght, supposes.the figure to consist in 
the sentiment only, while the words are 
used in their literal signification, as in ex- 
clamations, interrogations, apostrophes, 
and comparisons: where, though the 
words be varied, or translated from one 
language into another, the same figure is 
still preserved. This distinction, how- 
ever, is of little importance, as it cannot 
assist practice, nor is it always obviousan 
itself. 
Tropes derive their origin, in some de- 
gree, from the sterility of language, but 
more extensively from the influence of 
imagination over every kind of speech.— 
The imagination never contemplates any 
one idea as single and alone, but as ac- 
companied by other ideas, which may be 
considered as its accessaries; and these 
accessaries often operate more forcibly 
upon the mind than the principal idea it- 
self. They are, perhaps, in their nature, 
more agreeable ; more familiar to our con- 
ceptions ; or introductive to a greater va- 
riety of important circumstances. Hence 
the name of the accessory or correspon- 
dent idea is employed, though the princi- 
pal has a proper and well-known name of 
its own. Thus, for example, we say, 
‘the Roman empire flourished under Au- 
gustus ;” and ‘ Catiline was the head of: 
his party,” which more forcibly convey 
the ideas than the simple and obvious ex- 
pressions could do. 


Let us now examine why tropes of fi- 
gures contribute to the beauty and grace 
of style. By them language is enriched, 
and becomes more copious ; words and 
phrases are multiplied be expressing eve- 
ry species of ideas ; for describing even 
the smallest differences, and the most de- 
licate shades and colours of thought.— 
They also give dignity +o style, which is 
degraded by the familiarity of vulgar ex- 
pressions. Thus, to say the “ sun rises,” 
is trite and common; but it becomes a 
magnificent image when expressed as 
Thomson has done : 
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* But yonder con > ihe powerful king-of day 
Rejoicing in the east.” 

Figures supply us with the enjoyment 
of two objects presented to our view aj 
the same time, and that without confusion. 
When, for example, instead of “ youth,” 
we say “the morning of life ;” the fanc 
is instantly entertained with all the corres. 
ponding circumstances which occur be. 
tween these two objects. At the same in. 
stant we behold a certain period of humar, 
life, and a certain season of the day, so 
connected with each other, that the ima- 
gination, unembarrassed and undistracted, 
plays between them with delight. 

But figures possess an additional advan. 
tage : they communicate to the object on 
which they are employed a picturesque 
appearance ; they can transform an ab- 
stract conception, in some degree, into an 
object of sense ; and they surround it with 
circumstances, which enable the mind to 
lay hold of it steadily. and to conternplate 
it fully. By a well adapted figure, even 
conviction is assisted ; and a truth is im- 
pressed on the mind with additional force 
and vivacity. As an example, take the 
following passage from Young: “* When 
we dip too deep in pleasure, we always 
stir a sediment that renders it impure and 
noxious.” 

Tropes being founded on the relation 
which one object bears to another, the 
name of the one can be substituted for that 
of the other ; and by this the vivacity of 
the idea is generally intended to be in- 
creased. The relation between a cause 
and its effect, is one ef the first and,most 
obvious. Hence the cause is sometimes 
figuratively put for the effect. Addison, 
describing Italy, says, 

“ Blossoms, and fruits, and flow’rs, together rise, 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies.” 
Here the “whole year” is plainly 
meant to signify the effects or produce oi 
all the seasons ofthe year. The effect is 
also often put for the cause; as “‘gra 
hairs,” for * old age,” and “shade’’ for 
“trees,” which produce it. The name 
of a country is often used to express its 
inhabitants. To pray for the assistance 
of Heaven is the same as to pray for the 
assistance of God, whom we believe to re- 
side there. The relation between a sign 
and the thing signified, and between the 
container and the thing contained, are al- 
so sources of tropes, and these are distin- 
guished by the name of metonymy. 
Whenatrope is founded on the relation 
between the antecedent and its conse- 
quent, itis called a metalepsis ; as when 
the Romans used to say “ fuit” or ‘ vix- 
it,” to signify one that was dead. If the 
whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a species, or a species 
for a genus; the singular number for the 
plural. or the plural for the singular ; inge- 
neral, if anything less, or any thing more, is 
substituted forthe precise object meant,the 
figure is then termedasynecdoche. We say, 
for instance, “a fleet of so many sail,”’ in- 
stead of “ships.” We frequently use the 
‘*heac”’ for the “‘ person ;” the * pole” 
for the “ earth ;” and the “ waves” for 
the “‘sea.”” But it is unnecessary to in- 
sist longer on this enumeration. The 
metaphor which is by far the most fruitful 
of tropes shall next pe considered. Others 
most distinguished for elegance or use 
shall follow. 


THE DRAMA. 











—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts aod enforce her laws, 

So long the just an¢ generous will befriend, 

Aad triumph on her efforts wili attend. 
Brooxs. 





DIALOGUE, 
BETWEEN A TRAVELLER FROM LONDON AND 
A WAITER AT A SCOTCH INN, 


From Grose’s Olio. 
What hip, halloo! house, drawer, wai- 
ter! isn’t nobody alive in this here house’ 
Why, you all moves like so many postisis! 
— hostler carry my horse into the sta- 
bles, 
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Waiter.—What’s your wull, Sir ? 

Cockney. —W hat’s my wool? do you 
take me for a wool-seller, a sheep, or a 
negro ? I have no wool, sir ? 

Waiter.—1 did not mean any thing but 
to ask what was your will. 

Cockney.—W hat’s my will! why what’s 
that to you? 1am not going for to die: 
besides you won't find a legacy there, | 
can assure you. 

Waiter.—Sir ! 





fainted away. The house rung with ap- 
plause ; but finding that he continued a 
long time in that situation, the audience 
began to be uneasy and apprehensive. 
The representatives of Chatillon and Ne- 
restan placed him in his chair ; he then 
faintly spoke, extending his arms to re- 
ceive his children, raised his eyes to hea- 
ven, and then closed them for ever.—In 
June, 1817, when the tragedy of ‘ Jane 


Cockney.—What the devil are you 
dunny ; don’t you give me no answer : 
let me ax you, don’t you recollect me, as 
how I was squeezed and scrouged into 
your little back room last season? Pray 
what’s become of that fat gemman that 
lives hereabouts, Mr. Thingammy, what’s 
his name, the lawyer ? 

Waiter.—I believe he will be an Irish- 
man, 

Cockney.—1 don’t know what he may 

hange to, at present he is an Englishman. 

Waiter.—Will I eet breakfast, Sir ? 

Cockney.—I1 don’t know whether you 
will or not: Iam no prophet ; but I de- 
sire you would : pray what’s o clock ? 

Waiter.—It will be half ten. 

Cockney.—Do you mean to say it is but 
tive? for if I don’t misreckon, that’s half 
ten. 

Waiter. *—No, sir, I meant to say it was 
half an hour from ten. 

Cockney.—W hich do you mean, half an 
hour after nine, or half an hour past ten ? 
both are half an hour from ten ? 

Waiter.—I1 only meant to say it will be 
half an hour after nine. 

—_ 

The Curse of Mimicry.—We kgow not 
that any connexion can be traced between 
the arts of mimicry and the legs, that 
might be supposed to injure the latter; but 
itis a singular fact, that many who have 
excelled in that amusing art, have been 
lame. The celebrated Foote, every body 
knows, had a cork leg. Bannister, who 
‘in his day was a most excellent mimic, was 
zenerally crippled with the gout. Ma- 
thews met with an accident some years 
ago, which added a linyping gait to his pecu- 
liarities. This furnished avery striking 
feature in Yates’s imitation of the mimic. 
Yates lately had the misfortune to break 
his leg at Vauxhall, which will perhaps 
enable him in future to copy the walk o 
Mathews with even less effsrt than here- 
tofore; and poor Wallack, who amused 
the public at Brighton with some laugh- 
ably correct imitations, is now  unfortu- 
nately on the lame list, from having fractur- 
ed his leg in America. It is not a little to 
be regretted, that the art so intimately 
connected with the prosperity of Foot-e 
should be thus repeatedly associated with 
miscarriages of leg. 


~—_ 

Deaths on the Stage.—In the history of 
the stage, there are several instances, be- 
sides that of Mr. Palmer, of performers, 
who, in favourite characters, have given 
way to such an intensity of feeling, as to 
decasionanstant death.—In October, 1758, 
Mr. Paterson, an actor long attached to 
the Norwich company, was performing 
the Duke, in ‘* Measure for Measure,” 
which he played in a masterly style. Mr. 
Moody was the Claudio ; and in the third 
act, where the Duke (as the Friar) was 
preparing Claudio for execution next 
morning, Paterson had no sooner spoken 
these words,— 


“ 


Reason thus with life : 

If 1 do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would keep; a breath tbou art ;” 
than he dropped in Mr. Moody’s arms, 
and died instantly. He was interred at 
Bury St. Edmunds, and on his tombstone 
his last words, as above, are engraved. 
-—A gentleman of the name of Bond, col- 
lecting a party of his friends, got up Vol- 
taire’s play of “ Zara,’’ (which a friend 
had translated for him,) at the music room 
in Villiers-street, York Buildings, and 
chose the part of Lusignan for himself. 





Shore” was performing at Leeds theatre, 
Mr. Cummings, a respectable veteran, 
who had held an elevated rank on the 
stage for nearly half a century, played the 
part of Dumont. He had just repeated 
the benedictory words,— 
“ Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts, 

Such mercy and such pardon as my sou! 

Accords to thee, and begs of heaven to.show thee ; 

May such befall me at my latest bour;” 
when he fell down on the stage, and in- 
stantly expired. The shock inflicted upon 
the feelings of the audience soon spread 
through the town ; and seldom has been 
witnessed so general a tribute to departed 
worth, as was every where manifested. 
The performance, of course, immediately 
closed. For some time, Mr. Cummings, 
the circumstances of whose death so near- 
ly resemble those of Mr. Palmer, had la- 
boured under that alarming malady, desig- 
nated by thé name of an ossification of the 
heart ; and to this circumstance, added to 
the strength of his feelings in the mimic 
scene, his death is to be attributed. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


;CHARACTER OF ARISTOPHANES., 


— 

Aristophanes was a Grecian comic poet. 
He was born at Athens, and flourished 
four hundred and thirty-six years before 
Jesus Christ. He was contemporary with 
Socrates and Euripides, whom he sur- 
vived. When he first began to write for 
the stage, the Grecian theatre allowed 
personal satire to be introduced. The 
characters whese vices and absurdities 
were lashed, were citizens well known, 
whose names were not even concealed. 
But a law was afterwards passed, whereby 
this licentionsness was suppressed ; but 
the malignity of ridicule, and the inclina- 
tion of the audience for slander, was not 
interrupted. Masks were introduced to 
represent ths features, and dresses to 
resemble the usual apparel of the persons 
meant ; and their voice and action were 
so closely imitated, that they were scarce 
ever mistaken under these disguises the 
ridicule was still more heightened by the 
performance of the actor. It was in this 
kind of comedy that Aristophanes shone 
so much, to the scandal of the Athenians. 
The first magistrate, the greatest geneals, 
even the gods themselves, were sacrificed 
to gratify the caprices of the mob, who 
being thus accustomed to laugh at their 
superiors, soon despised them. His 
Muse, to call her by no tvorse a name, 
was a Bacchant, whose tongue was steeped 
in gall. His scenes are not destitute of 
salt ; ‘but, says Plutarch, it is a sharp, 
irritating, corrosive salt.”” Indeed, he 
has been but too justly reproached with 
low buffoonery and gross obscenity, which 
at once proved the libertinism of the 
spectators, and the corruption of the poet. 

Socrates, who from the wisdom of his 
conduct, and the severity of his fiorals, 
had become a troublesome censor to ihe 





sacrifice by the people. Aristophanes 
undertook the infamous office of calumni- 
ating this philosopher upon the public 
stage, in his comedy of the Clouds. The 
Athenians flew in crowds to be spectators 
of this piece. Socrates, who very rarely 
appeared a theatrical spectator, as the 
laws of decency had been abolished upon 
the stage, was present, however, at the 





His acting was considered:as a prodigy ; 
and he so far yielded himself up to the 


force and impetuosity of his imagination. frose amidst the spectators, that they might 


representation of this admired piece ; and 
o testify his contempt of the satwe, he 


designed to mark. 

Aristophanes’s father was named Philip, 
and an Athenian. It was disputed whe- 
ther the poet was a citizen, or an alien. 
The satirist, who could not let any op- 
portunity escape of saying a good thing, 
replied by two lines from Homer’s Odys-| 


part [cannot tell ; he is a wise child, indeed, 
who knows his own father. 


dies, but only eleven complete are hand- 
ed down tous. Madam Dacier, who had 
read all his works, says there are but two 
which decency allows to be translated, 
Plutus and the Clouds. Plato, however, 
advised his pupils to read the comedies of 
this poet, in order to obtain a perfect 
knowledge of the manners of the Atheni- 
ans. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


——-— Science bas sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and Jiving thing 
CAMPBELL. 








DESCENT INTO THE 
CRATER OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


Neapolitans endeavoured to inspire us. 


our separation had been likely to prove 
eternal, we set out in a carriage, at half 
after eleven at night, on the 18th of July 
1801, from the hotel of the French Am- 
bassador, fourteen in number ; furnished 
with ropes, and other articles which we 
supposed might be necessary: all in a 


forsook us, even at times of the most im- 
minent danger. 

We arrived, about midnight at the foot 
of Vesuvius ; when, having quitted our 
carriage, we mounted well-experienced 
mules, and proceeding, one after the 


the mountain. We had a numerous body 
of guides ; and their lighted torches gave 
to our expedition a mysterious and solemn 
air, which formed a striking contrast with 
the mirth and gaiety of the company. 

When we had ascended about half way, 
we were obliged to alight, and to clamber 


Vesuvius, wading through the ashes up 
to the knees ; till, exhausted with fatigue, 
and covered with sweat, we reached the 
summit, at half past two in the morning. 
The first thing that struck us, as soon 
a3 the morning began to dawn, was a most 
magnificent spectacle! A superb view 
of the city and port of Naples, the 
beautiful hills which surround them, and 
the vast extent of the sea by which they 
are washed. After walking round part 
of the aperiure of the volcano, that we 
might choose the most commodious place 
for descending, Adjutant Dampierre, and 
C. Wickar, first descended, without any 
accident, at the determined point. When 
they had got about a third of the way, 
they were suddenly stopped by an exea- 
vation of fifty feet, which it was necessary 
to pass. 

As they found that it was impossible to 
obtain any fixed point of support, on ashes 
so moveable, and were convinced that 
the friction of ropes would have soon de- 


Athenians, could not escape being a victim|jstroyed both the point of support, and 
to Aristophanes’s satire, and an applauded |ithe neighbouring masses to a great dis- 


tance, they resolvedtoreturn. Besides, 
while deliberating on the means of de- 
scending, some stones, rolling down from 





wherever they passed. Adjutant Dam- 


sey, which may be thus rendered: 1 am! 
the son of Philip, my mother says. For my; 


—_- 
Disregarding the terror with which the! 


after having received their adieus, as if 


state of the highest spirits, which never 


other, with Adjutant Dampierre at. our 
head, amid the thick darkness of night, 
reached half way to the steep summit of 


up the steepest and most difficult part of 


successively ; and, in the course of half 
an hour, were precipitated to the bottom 
of the crater with an awful noise. 

Before we renounced our enterprise 
to return to Naples—dejected, on account 
of not having succeeded—we once more 
walked round the mouth of the crater, 
and at last discovered a long ‘declivity, 
pretty smooth, though very steep, which 
conducted to the focus. Without ex- 
amining the precipices, which it might be 
necessary to pass before it could be 


Aristophanes wrote above fifty ome reached, C. Debeer, the Ambassador’s 


Secretary, accompanied by a Lazzaroni 
set out first to attempt the passage. When 
they had got halfway, amidst a torrent 
of ashes, which the impression of their 
feet made to roll down along with them, 
they found means to fix themselves on the 
edge of a precipice, twelve feet in height, 
which it was necessary to pass befor< 
they could reach the lower declivity. 
The Lazzaroni, terrified, refused to pro- 
ceed ; but, being promised a double dueat, 
avarice got the better of his timidity: he 
speedily made the sign of the cross over 
his whole body ; and, having invoked the 
Madonna, and St. Anthony of Padua, 
threw himself, along with C. Debeer, to 
the bottom of the first precipice. Soon 
after, they arrived at another ; but, 
being of less height, it was passed with 
more ease. At length, amidst a continual 
torrent of falling lava, ashes, and stones, 
\they arrived at the bottom of the crater ; 

and stretched out their arms to us, send- 
jing forth shouts of joy; which we re- 
turned with the utmost satisfaction and 
enthusiasm. 


C. Houdouart, Engineer, immediately 
followed C. Debeer; and, after en- 
countering the same difficulties, and 
passing dangerous precipices, joined him 
at the bottom of the crater. Being there 
both convinced of the almost insurmounta- 
ble difficulty of ascending, they threw 
themselves into each other’s arms ; like 
two friends, reduced to the necessity of 
terminating their lives together in a desart 
island, without any hopes of escaping 
from it! 

They then began, but with cantious 
steps. to walk round this immense furnace, 
which still smokes in several places. The 
intrepid Wickar, who was very desirous 
to participate in their fate, called out to 
them, to send some one to assist in passing 
the two cliffs ; but, seeing ne one coming, 
and growing impatient, he rushed forward, 
and rojied down towards them, amidst a 
torrent of stones, ashes, and volcanic 
matter. Adjutant Dampierre; C. Ba- 
gueris, Physician tothe Army; Fressinet 
and Andras, French Travellers ; and 
Moulin, Inspector of Posts, soon follow 
ed, and all safely arrived at the crater, 
after having incurred the same dangers. 

Wickar immediately sat down on a 
jheap of scoriw ; and, with that superiori- 
ity of talents for which he is distinguished, 
jsketched out in profile, with a perfect 
resemblance, the portraits of the eight 
Frenchmen who had descended. Each, 
then, formed a small collection of the 
different volcanic matters which appeared 
to be new or curious, and endeavoured 
i|to make a few observations. 


i 














When we had finished these observa 
tions, it was necessary that we should 
think of returning. The descent was far 
less laborious than the ascent: for it is 
dificult to climb eminences, where the 
points of support are so moveable. Be- 
sides, we can only ascend one at a time, 
in succession, after long imtervals ; fox 
lo of burying, under a torrent of volcanic 





matter, those who follow; as the foot, 
when moved, displaces the ashes, &c. to 


the summit, occasioned a gencral agitation the distance of thirty feet round, 


When we arrived at the two precipices 


pierre found the ground on which he stoodi—we were obliged to ascend, by mount- 
shake beneath his feet; and he badjing on the shoulders cf a man placed at 
scarcely quitted it, calling out to C.}the bottom, and laying hold of a stick held 
Wickar to follow him, when it disappear-]/by another at the top; and to rest ou 
el. Soon after, indeed, the whole placejfect no where, but in a very gentle man 
where they had stood, and all the neigh-jner. At length, by prudence and cau 








bouring smal] eminences, crumbled down, }tion, we reached the summit of Vesuvius, 
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without any accident: but, exhausted||laying the canes in rows, in trenches) Affections of the Brain.—A small pres- |.s compactness, it is almosi sure to leat ; 
with fatigue ; and so covered with ashes||formed for that purpose. Roots issue|sure of the brain diminishes, a stronger which may be easily accounted for from 
and smoke, as to be scarcely distinguisha- ||from each joint, and in the course of eight \destroys, the sensibility of the whole||the superior thinness and smoothness oj 
ble. Our six companions, who had not{ior nine months, the stems which rise from|| body. There was some years since aj|the skin, for which the bakers and millers 
descended into the crater, were over-|these respective roots, and constitute the!) beggar at Paris, part of whose skull had|/both in France and England invariably 
joyed when they saw us again ; and sup-/sugar crop, attain their perfect state. The} been removed, without injuring the brain, | prefer it, : 
plied us with some refreshments, of which jsacharine juice is contained im a spongy|in consequence of a wound. This being} 
we had great need. \|pith, with which the interior of the plant||healed, he wore a plate upon the part!) Simurt,—At a meeting of the Linnean 
When one grand difficulty is surmount-|j1s filled. When cut down, the leaves are} where the skull was wanting, to prevent||Society of Paris, held 12th June last, M, 
ed, inferior ones are overlooked, as ofjjthrown aside, as of no use in the manufac-/|the brain from being hurt by every acci-||‘Thollard, of ‘Tarbes, stated that he hag 
little importance. In less than twenty-|jture of sugar, and the stems are cut into|| dental touch. For asmall piece of money || obs« rved aray of the sun, after a shower 
five minutes, we again descended ; having||pieces of about a yard in length. ‘These||this poor creature took off the plate, and|jof rain of a certain duration, falling upen 
confirmed, afler examining various stones,|are tied in bundles, and conveyed to the|/allowed the brain to be gently pressed, |\an ear of rye. was sufficient to cause the 
this observation—that Vesuyius is the)mill, where they are bruised between by laying a handkerchief or some such|imembrane of the anther enclosing the 
only known volcano which throws up|ithree upright wooden rollers, covered) soft substance upon it ;—this immediately ||smal! vessel containing the pollen, to bars, 
from its bowels primordial substances, |/with tron. The juice as it flows is con-|/ occasioned dimness of sight and drowst-jjlike a pod. Th‘: phenomenon my ren. 
without being altered by the fire ; and}jducted into large vessels prepared to re-| ness ; the pressure being somewhat aug-jjder our information concerning the smut 
such as are found at present in banks and'/ceive it. The quantity of juice from!) mented, he became quite insensible, with|jcomplete. Experiments va this subject 








veins, ||some of these mills exceeds ten thousand) high breathing, and every symptom of aj|should be encouraged. 

— gallons in a day. person in an apoplexy: from which state | —_— 
ge eN st ‘ i} oo he never failed soon to recover, upon the|; .Vew method of heating green-houses,— 

THE VEGETABLE WORLD. : , : . Hl ‘ ‘< 
No. I | SCIENTIFIC NOTICES pressure being removed. As this experi-|In the neighbourhood of St. Petersburgh, 
aT. i FROM FOREIGN JOURNAI ‘ment was attended with no pain, it was| green-houses are heated in winter by sub- 
° | “VE iL. rr. ’ sds ' ° ° . ° . . 

Vegetables, or plants, are natural bo- , repeated, and always with the same effect,|jstituting the breath of cattle for the old 
dies, endowed with organization and life. Pei ~ | method of heating by fuel or steam ; and 


. . The Mermaid.—The Literary Gazette} | Seria . . 
but destitute of voluntary motion and|| ontains a rud ntat i : an Newly discovered Potter’s Clay.—Mr.|\8 superiority is evident from the fact, 
a. . M: . contains a rude representation of the Mer-|) ..°°~<* ~ - = ba *} ; -° m4 
sense. Botany, is that branch of natural | id. taken , vat i ~* pac a Akerley, near Chester, has discovered on|,that, in a climate where they have often 
c . ac, Lani rom % shaWilhe Wh “1 ai}, . ¢ r . Pt . rT j 
science which treats of their structure master of ot f i k a> chin, hey) Lis estate a valuable bed of potter’s clay | 24 degrees of trost, vegetables are raised 
° aster o ye of the mes s gs. a oe eptarad - " , CJ “ 2 ‘ ° ° 
and functions, the arrangement and deno=|\ at sed . r >on "— pe HH. €"| perfectly free from every matter obnox-| fat superior to any thing produced in this 
eat 2 TS exhibited a 1e@ ape ol gone ope.|! ~ . : “ e : ‘ ttn Vinnie lade 
mination of their several kinds, their pro The ~ ebb sad pee set RR pate en I j;/!0us to intense heat. No potter's clay |)‘ ountry. ‘The byre, (cow-house) con- 
perties, and uses. i! ér tt . } bres to | neonate “ *  i||had ever been discovered in England)jtaiving the cattle, is built in the form of « 
: . . }Was frst to be shown to his majesty, an ‘ . : . : ; 
The principal part of plants are thell ifterw - x} bit { v a toe equal to this clay in point of fineness,|\(ouble house, with a partition wall, 
1 : y . alferwarads exhibited. i¢ tength is twol! - - : . 2 : J _ 
root; the herb, or plant itself; and the ; , S two! without being washed and sieved ; and! through which are # number of square 








oper sae ifeet ten inches; the lower extremity) © : ‘ ar , > 
fructification, or flower and fruit. ™ mie ‘ ant " r¢ wy for density, toughness, and ductility. ‘holes, opposite the different cribs, leading 
; . ° set s saimon, Wilh the tail curved|| - S . . } ° 
It is necessary to describe in a concise ee eee - |'to the green-house, and which open and 
st 


lup, and e upper half ce > ourans 
manner the mo he | th ipper b ilfis like the o Fang); 


od ? 4s ? 
rangement oi plants, in order to under-'| 
> ‘ 


approved botanical ar- outang. | Gooseberrics.—Three bottles contain a Eee ah Basaran! 
: : : < Pa: . ,a few inches avove - 6,4 iD 

stand the authors who have been most!) ‘Tencery, of Teh” ; ||ing green gooseberrics, the fruit being iN ||the animals lift their heads for the pur aie 
; PD eee a! eee HW most Tenacity of Life—Dr. Samuel Bed-| excellent preservation, were lately found!| ~ - Puede, 
— ere —— oe vegetable dome, chemist in London, has published! by some men who were digging for the |i2! breathing, the alr od immediately 
a nare. : I shall at pri ent confine my the following extraordinary fact, which} purpose of uncder-pinning the foundation jfinds Ks way under the glass frames on 
descriptions to the parts of fructifi ation. came under his own observation about!lof a house at Heathfield. From the na-|j*B° oppositeside. The byre is, of course, 
ind give the characters io detail when! three years ago: ‘I had purchased 20)|ture of their situation, itis supposed they |Kept very close, and for this perpen? 
separate plants are descri red. — Htarge hives, and @ hegshead of Dutchimast have tein a century or more. - {provided with double doors, which are 
These _— hypo > > Ciltyx, cor ia, honey in the natural state, not separated || py jalso — ] In this waay Soe Eee 

) Fag Aap P ha and rooapinere. froin the wax, which had been in my H i's aes ~ — ay pre very — 
nart shieitircianes a aps se 4 os triend 3 warehouse above a year; and, odical work from Pisa is : early ready for ‘ial rb hs : ” sig ~ los eee 1 the 
twhica 13 staated mmediately bencath jatter emptying my hives as well as f could,!) publicati Lord Brron’s chief (b 7 jsometime $ require to be closed, and the 

is tustkenh dheds oe’ & eietaiiatebie tan Sete ta ee but HOt! superabundant heat to be carried off by 
ye Bots 4 OF 3 sicerabie tine 1D | his ouly) share in it is the Vision of Judg-|| , 


we ail at ea * cage ‘ |imeans of a ventilator. 
water, to obtain what honey remained in|) neat. which is a direct quiz upon the I au-'! 


Literature.—The long promised peri- 


ie bloss om. 





The corolla, or blossom, is that colour- 
“«d part of the tlawer, on which its beauty 


eect latin rreseegiy rl ‘ : 
hietly depends ; the leaves that compose! the interstices. Re considerable number|| reate’s extraordinary poem under that) ay 
are called ps Sala ee EES COMPOSE Jot bees that had been mixed with the ho-|fitle, though some other characters, of NATURAL HISTORY. 


ney were floating on the surtace of the|| pathermore importance than Mr. Southey, |! ~ 
Ke} water, and these [ skimmed off and placedj|are also very freely handledin it. Mr.|| The Porcupine.—In Cartwright’s Jour 
The pisttl is a prominent part in tink ” fag ee a : ‘he an Leigh Hunt's contributions, in the first) nal ofa residence “~, the coast of Labra- 
centre of each flower, which adheres tolinen eng +t — ra aoe ee? aneinumber, are prose articles of various} dor, we find a ee ee 
the fruit. ly. = te kW vel uly merigian san.iikinds, descriptive and speculative. An}|:tnital :—** I do not know how many these 
At the foot of the pistil is situated thell: See ee sotenfohment when,| account of Pisa—a city abounding in beau-|j creatures have at a birth; but imagine 
me’ = 6 jin half an hour, | saw scores of these same/ity and delightful associations, and unac-|ithey are not very prolific ; for, if they 

ihees that had been for months in a state | countably neglected by the writers of\ were, they would destroy all the trees in 

The seed is that part of every ripe ape ~- pom = crag Far travels, 1s spoken of as one of the most|ithe country, as they feed on pothing bet 
lant which, seperated from it. contemsl.o ne -” ae and iy away. + here) attractive articles. rinds the whole winter, and by so doing 
Nye ip ihe , were so many of them, that I closed ie A Greek Deed of Sale, drawn in the|kill a prodigious number of trees of alt 
e i door, fearing they might be disposed to|/Thebais, the 9th day of Epiphi, and in|jsorts ; thongh they prefer the silver-tir to 


The receptucle is the base which con-| : . 
A - tle St as Ci CON-i ratuyrn ar { ’ } 1e fo 1 > t « = . ’ 7 ” ’ rs , 

niall ; return and punish me for the barbarous , , > reir all others. Inspring, they are very fond 
nects all the parts of fractitication toze-|! i the 4th year of the reign of Cleopatra andjjal pring, yi y 


=e 
Phe stamens are slender } 


thread- 
cubstances which surround the pistil. 


germen, which, when grown to maturity, 
i3 called the seed vessel, 





ther, and on which they a ad usage they had received at my hands.” |ther son Ptolemy Soter II. (25 July,|jof the leaves of the larch, and in the au- 
wer, 7 or thev are seated, | a ae Me ‘ . 
The whole veretable porcine ™ 1 — ihe Anno 113 before Christ) and Fegisteredtumo, they eat a bad species of mush- 
1e Neo vereti atson has been ‘ : - . 
Dry-Rot.~A cheap and efficacious me-|!28 of Messori followinz, (19 September 


} sta , sy an¢é twantd.f “| 
So din ‘ded into onders «204 of preventing dry-rot has been dis-|/has been brought to Enrope by pocorn 
which are subdivided into cenerc, or(covered by Mr. Hlookey. The composi- named Casati, and purchased for the roy- 
tribes ; and these genera are farther 4-1" prepared tn the following manner :ijal library ot France. It is stated to be 
vided into species, or individuals. 1 jahergy tess gallon of linseed oil, 12 Ib. | the most ancient Greek MS. in existence : 
The classes are discriminated by the!’ ore. (commonly called Spanish brown) jja similar deed of tre year 105 before 
J jl lb. of litharge, and three-quarters of a!|Christ has been published. Mr. Casati 


plenty. ‘This creature isagood deal like 
the beaver, in size and shape ; the only 
difference is in the tail and feet. They 
both sit ap, and make use of their fore- 
feet to feed themselves with. The Por- 
cupine readily climbs trees, fer which 





= which grow here in tolerable 
t 
| 








umber, c “x eth. or situation| 

* the 2 oman xion, length, or Hualion | pound of red lead ; rua the whole through|{|has brought from Egy pt several other in-| purpose he is furnished with very long 
The characters of the orders are “ei the mill inthe way you would make com-} teresting specimens of Greek and Egyp-jclaws ; and in winter, when he mounts 
ally taken from the number of the pistils (ue® Punt. alter w hich add three-quarters||tian writings on papyrus. into a tree, I believe he does not come 
but sometimes trom circumstances relative I°) & Sten more linsced oil, this will be; temaaeeen ‘down till he has eaten the bark from tie 
, iin: , ste wee ")_y,jfound the best proportion for use, If it! jtop to the bottom. He generally makes 

to the stamens, pistile, or seed. I shall pase ae proportion for use, | ity : ; »p _ gene 
omit the Latin classic names of the orders. | ” 3 thick in heating, dilute it with linseed! AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA, |{his course through a wood in a straight 
and go on to describe such herbs, pl OE 2 In rey ot a ship or house} : — he _ }direction, seldom missing a tree, unless 
trees, and roots, as are must cenerally jwhich is excluded from the atmospheric; Early cutting of Wheat.—T his subject||such as are old. He loves the young ones 
Irnown and used. - ’ air, use this composition made boiling hot||has been lately agitated in France ; andj/best, and devours so much, eating only the 


jin an iron pot over a gentle fire, to be ap-jjat the sitting of the Central Society for the}jinner part of the rind, that I have fre- 
‘ai mane plied as common paint, 1 Ib. of which, in|] Encouragement of Agriculture, Science,||quently known one porcupine ruin nearly 
The sugar-cane is a plant much culti-|ivalue about 34d. will cover a surface of||&c. of the northern department, on the||a hundred trees in a winter. Aman whe 
vated ia the Fast and West Indies, the|lseven square yards. In proof of its good||26th of June, 1822, a report was read,|is acquainted with the nature of these ani- 
south part of Louisiana, and Fast and effect, this composition was used on seve-||containing answers to certain questions||mals, will seldom miss finding them wher 
West Florida. [t has a jointed stern,|iral pieces of different sorts of timber,||on the subject, by which it appears, that|jthe snow is on the ground, if he can but 
eight or nine feet high, long and flat!|which were put down the dry-rot vault||the general opinion was in favour of early/|hit upon the rinding of that winter; by 
‘eaves, of greenish yellow colour, and/iin Woolwich dock-yard, where a humanijcutting. One of the correspondents gives|imaking a circuit round the barked trees, 
towers i bunches. Thea sugar-cane being could not exist tive minutes ; they||the result of three experiments made in}}he will soon come upon his track, unless 
vas Srst introduced from China, or some'|were down two years, and, when taken/|three different fields, one half of each||adeepsnow should chance to fall after his 
ther part of Asia, about three hundred|out, were perfectly sound; when somelifield having been cut three days beforei/last ascent. Having discovered that, he 
ears ago. [t flourishes with great luxu-|lother pieces taken out at the same time,|ithe other. The balance is greatly onthe}! will not be long ere he find the animal.— 
siance, in rich and moist ground. The/lwhich had been covered with differenti|side of the first cut, as to produce. This||The belly of a porcupine is covered with 
season for planting commences about the! compositions, were fouad much decayed||perhaps was hardly to be expected ;j)}Goarse, but ailthe rest of him with sharp 


arst ci August, which is performed by!land covered with fungus. {Jthough it is well known that on account of Ipricklés ; the ‘longest and strongest of 
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which are on his rump and tail. It is a 
received opinion, that a porcupine can 
dart his quills at pleasure into a distant 
‘bject ; but this species cannot (what- 
ever any other may do,) for I have taken 
much pains to ascertain the fact. On the 
approaca of danger, he retreats into a hole 
it possible ; but where he cannot find 
one, he seizes upon the best shelter that 
fiers, sinks his nose between his fore- 
legs, and defends himself by a smart 
-troke of his tail, or a sudden jerk of his 
pack. As the quills are bearded at ihe 
pots, and not deeply rooted in the skin, 
‘hey stick firmly into whatever they pene- 
trate. Great care should be taken to ex- 
tract them immediately ; otherwise, by 
he muscular motion of the animal into 
which they are struck, enforced by the 
beards ef the quills, they soon work them- 
selves quite through the part ; but I ne- 
ver perceived the puncture to be attend- 
ed with worse symptoms, than that of a 
hirurgical instrument.” 
> 

The Cat.—The following remarkable 

wstance of cruelty, treachery, and in- 


FHS MINERVA. on 





stronger evidence whether she had really 
been his murderer. Having desired his 


person, and placing himself in the corner 


ishe still perceived some remains of life in 


pletely effected her purpose, flew again 
at him, and endeavoured to strangle him 
out-right-as before. M. Mariette, who 
required no further evidence, drew his 
)sword, and pursued the treacherous beast, 
jwhich, however, unfortunately escaped, 
land was never seen more. 





MINERVA MEDICA. 
Poison.—For persons poisoned by lau- 








jcommended to be scattered over the body 


' a 
neck, and arms. The good effects are 
jsaid to be almost immediate. 


a 
Rheumatism .—I\t is said to be a specific 





eratitude in a cat, imay serve as a warning 


jfor the rheur.atism, to apply a cabbage 
leaf to the part affected. Cut off the pro- 


. . ! ° af ; 
two friends to conceal themselves, he tied|| but on which, nevertheless, 1 could ob-| 
a string round the leg of the murdered) serve traces of no ordinary beauty. | 


her master, and that she had not com-|/the place where she was. 


danum or other narcotics, cow-itch is re-||* 
lis the cause of your sorrow ; if so, I can|| Connesronpencr —Schools, No. IT. 


of the patient, particularly on the head,| 





turned around, and discovered her face, 
which was partially hidden by a thin veil, |! 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


— 


| 





. ‘ n oa% fal Feo sere, citht ie te 7 
jcould see the tear stealing down her|| Ne. XXXY. of the Mixenva will contain th 


of the room, drew the string in such a)\cheek, and whilst I saw it, a tear also | lowing artic! 
manner as to make the limb move 4s if|| rushed to my eye. 
alive, upon which the cat, imagining that|jed by all in the boat; and purposing to) 8°! 


Porunar TaLes.—Hans Heiling’s Rock; « 
hemian | 


She seemed neglect-|| 
egend, from the German of Korner.— 
| Pelieve her melancholy, I sat myself near) -2@eelurcs vn the Quicksilver Mane of Idric, 

1 endeavoured || Prt: 
| to open an acquaintance by remarking that|| Tue Travriten.— Customs and Manners ¢7 
the banks of the Hudson were agreeable |)“ ’arisians in 1622. No. Il. 
to the eye, but that we were restrained | LivERATURE.---On Figurative Lenguage 
from admiration by the remembrance that ,-‘%. //. 
the occasion of our now bebolding them) Te prama.—London end Paris Theatrce 
was every way distressing. She replied, biocnaray.—Memorrs of Maupertius. 
|that few indeed could enjoy much plea-|| Ants and Serences.—Musewns, Public L 
isure whilst the city was so dreadfully | ‘raries, &c. in Paris, 1822, No. HI-—RKise and 
| visited, but that she herself was peculiar- |) Progress of Gardening, No. IV.—Scientifie anc 
ily afflicted. ** Perhaps, madam,” said 1,|| Literary Notices (om foreign journals.—Natura! 
** you have Jost some friend, whose death|| Wistory.-.Vaturalis’s Diary for December. 





readily sympathize with your feelings.””|| Portry.~-Grecce by Lawrence, and other 
i** Sir,” she replied, “a husband and aj pieces. 

| child have both been torn from me, and 1} Guiraxrr, Rrcorp, Deatus ard MaRn? 
jhave now to encounter what | never!|4crs, Enigmas, Cunonorocy. 
|knew before, the chilliness of the world.|| To Cornesroxpeyrs. manda, 
| Whether I turn my eyes to the past, the}, well meant, would nether do eredit to the write: 
|present, or the future, | can behold no- jnor to the colums ofthe MingRvA. Had the liner 


howeve: 


‘o all those wio are inclined to live upon! 


too familiar # footing with these ammals. 
Mi. Mariette, a French protestant clergy- 


man, Who had settled in England, on ac-|| 
count of the persecuiion which had been |} 
raised against his religion in his native} 


country, iived in very comfortable circum- 
stances at Canterbury, as minister of a 
parish, to watch he had been appointed 
by tae archbishop. Almost is whole 
anusement consisted in playing with a 
large cat, whom he had kept ten or twelve 
years, and constantly treated with the ut- 
most kindness. He had an uncommon 
attachment to this animal, and when he 
had no strangers at the table with him, 
he always gave her upon a separate plate 
her share of the dishes of which he ate 
himself. 

M. Mariette once gave a grand dinner 
‘o anumber of his friends and neighbours, 
chieily in compliment to his brother, who 
was then upon.a visit with him. The 
.bove-mentioned cat had contemplated 
the preparations for the entertainment 
with secret delight, and no doubt expected 
that she should as usual have a plate set 


before her filled with all the delicacies of |) The ripened fruits, the green and level 


which the company partook. But her 
master, being either too much engaged 
with his company to attend to his favour- 
ite, or, which is the more probable 
supposition, wishing to conceal his foible, 
contented himself at dinner with calling 
Lis cat to him, and throwing her a piece 
{ meat over his shoulder. But the 
jealous animal disdained to touch it, and 
‘id not come near her master again while 
he sat at the table. About four o’clock 
‘he company rose from table. ‘Cwo of 
the guests, who wished to take their after-| 
ioon’s nap, were conducted by M. Mari- 
ette’s brother into his bed-chamber, where 
‘hey lad themselves down upon the bed, 
and slept for fulltwo hours. The master 
of the heuse thought fit to follow their ex- 
uaple. 

M. Mariette was now left alone with 
‘us offended favourite in the room where 
he dined, and soon fell asleep upon a sofa. 


'lis brother in the mean time took a turn'/different thoughts, which | pursued with! 


inthe garden. Duringthissilent interval, | 


tuberant stalk at the back, and place it on 
ithe part with a bandage of flannel, on go- 
jing to bed: it will produce a local perspi- 
\ration, and in \ vo or three repetitions will 
effect a cure. 

—_—_—_—_———— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PILGRIM. No. VI. 

Driven from the city by the breath of 
pestilence, | embarked, towards the close 
of summer, on the bosom of the Hudson, 
and sailed towards its source with emo- 
tions that were unusual ; that alternately 
pained and gladdened my heart. I was 
pained when I saw the lofty spires and 
edifices of the city fading from my view, 
for it reminded me, with a dreadful force, 
of the evils of separation between beloved 
friends ; of the cold and blighting word! 
** adieu,” which comprehends in its 
meaning an anticipation of sorrow, and 
the possibility that we may never again 
embrace the objects that we leave. 
was pleased at the beauty, the variety, 
and grandeur of the scenery around me. 

















meadows, the wide and umbrageous 
woods, and the flocks of sheep and cat- 
tle disporting in the fields, conveyed to 
my bosom the most exquisite satisfaction. 
Again, | would contemplate the distant 
verge of the horizon, which on the one 
side was fringed by the lofty branches of 
forest trees, and on the other seemed 
bathed by the billows of the ocean. This 


\thing that is pleasing.”’ 1 Supposed from, 
|her language that besides the loss of her! 
irelatives, she might labour under pecu-; 
|\niary embarrassments, and ventured to| 
|say something of the good will of friends. 
| But she quickly undeceived me, for, si:e 
continued, ** | have more than sufficient 
|to satisfy my necessities, but,”’ she added, 
\** can gold restore to me my husband and 
my child?” I said nothing: a sigh con- 
veyed to her the only reply. that I could 
make. The domestic ties of husband and 
wife, of parent and child, had been cruel- 
ly dissolved ; the heart of the surviver 
was penetrated with the bitterest auguish, 
and it would have been idle in me to offer 
words of condolence. 


When my feelings were a little subsid- 
ed, | observed, that she stood in need of 
\a friend, who could shield her from rude- 
ness, and whose society would relieve 
the solitude in which she was left. But, 
she said, that she looked not for a friend, 
because friendship was a novelty ; that it 
was indeed nothing but “a name.” I 
answered not a word; the truth of her 
remark I readily admitted ; and I felt it 
with peculiar poignancy. 

I conversed long with this interesting 
stranger, who discovered a mind that was 
discriminating and highly cultivated. She 
showed herself above the prejudices and 
petty frailties of the sex ; their levity, 
their backbiting, and frivolity. Her views 
of things were enlightened and liberal, 
and she manifested in her discourse upon 








contemplation caused a feeling that, if ne. 
sad, was sedate, and dampened the lively 
pleasure that I derived from the other 
portion of the prospect. Thus I was 
agitated at different moments by different 
sensations ; and whilst my heart dilated 
at the presence of rustic beauties, it was 
touched’ with melancholy at the notice of 
objects that were more elevated and more 
grand. 


well of the beauties cf nature, as of the 
pleasures of literature and the imagination. 
Her manners were accompanied by a fas- 
cinating sofiness, which was not the result 
of premeditation, and an immodest desire 
to be admired, but of an innate dignity 
and tenderness of soul. These qualities 
insensibly animated her discourse, and 
pervaded her communications ; they gave 





But when a little accustomed to the! 
scenery around me, my inind gradually! 


. { 
hecame settled. I became occupied by| 


. ety 
closeness, and which made me insensible} 


‘servant of the Archbishop of Canterbury|ito ail beside. I therefore travelled far,| 


orought a letter of importance from his|junheeding the neighbouring landscape, 

His brother|land the acclivities of different hills that) ‘ance and regret that, under similar cir-| 
hastened to wake him, but it was too late ; chequered its surface. The cooling ze |cumstances, I never before had experi- 
the eat had already strangled him. At phyrs kissed my check, but I markedjenced. I would have endeavoured to 
‘wet the brother believed he must have||them not. { 
‘ted of an apoplectic fit, but having called||adjacent shore, struck upon mine ear, but!|but I felt that I had no right to intrade 
the two other guests, who had been sleep-|I did not heed them. I attended not to) \#p08-a stranger, and that stranger, a wo- 
ing, into the room, they showed him ‘the}jthe levities and the foolerics of the fop-|jman. She had retired into the country 


srace for the clergyman. 


The voices of hirds on-the' 


narks of the cat’s claws upon his bro-//lings, whether male or female, that! 
‘her's neck, which left nodoubt respecting||crowded the stern deck of the vessel ;! 


the cause of his death. 
1 he murderous animal meanwhile was 
‘nung enough te remain in the room, 


ind pretend to be asleep. The brother}iconsiderable time, | started at the sound 


‘the deceased now thought of an inge- 


almost every sense was occupied in the! 
profound meditation in which | had sunk.| 
After having been thus employed 


1 
} 
! 


of a heavy sob which had escaped from a! 


043 expedient to ascertain with still voung lady that sat not far from me. I! 


to her society an inexpressible charm, 
and imparted to herself the most impres- 
sive interest. I admired and esteemed 
this gifted woman. 1 found myself irre- 
sistibly attracted by her uncommon en- 


a variety of topics, a tender sensibility, as/ 


1**On the death of Thos. Cochran, Jr.” even pos- 
j sessed more poetic merit than they do, they would 
jhave been inadmissable, because they touch on 2 
jsubject which we have made it a rule never tonc- 


tice, i any shape whatever. 





THE RECORD. 


———A thing of Shreds anu Patches '—Hamer. 














A perty of traders, under the direction of 
a col. Cooper, have penetrated the country 
from Boon’s Lick, in the state of Missouri, 
to Santa Fe, in the province of Texas, where 
they arrived with three wagons loaded with 
goods, to the great astonishment of the peo- 
ple. The country is open and level, and 
abounds with grass. In return for his goods, 
colonel Cooper brought back specie and 
rwules. Another party. with 60 pack horses, 
laden with merchandise, had started for San- 
ta Fe. 

A survey has recently been made in Mos- 
sachusetts, for the purpose of continuing the 
route of a canal from the south line of that 
state to the Connecticut river at Northamp- 
ton. The distance is 34 miles, and the ex- 
pense, with wood locks, will be $262,265. 

A beautiful hat and cape, made of silk 
grass, or the down of milk-weed, have been 
exhibited in this city. These elegant speci- 
mens of female ingenuity, were manufactur 
ed by young ladics of the name of Babeock, 
of Whitestown, Oncida county, and obtainec 
a premium at the Fair in October last. 

Isaac C. Bates, Esq. and Col. James 
Shepherd of Northampton, Hampshire, have 
recently imported two Saxon bucks. Saxon 
wool commands a higher price in the Eng 
lish market than Spanish. It is the materia! 
of which the superfine west of Englend cloths 
are made. The growth of it, therefore, ir 
this country, is important to the agriculturs. 
and manufacturing interests. These bueke 
are of the merino race of sheep, but improv- 
ed. They are remarkable for the finences: 
delicated softness, and singular uniformity 
of their fleeces. 





~-- 
MARRIED, 
On the 224 inst. Mr. Jacob Blukeman to Miss 
Mary Guassage. 
On the 24th ist. Mr. Lemut) Brewster to Mics 
Eleanor Coffin Tucker. ig 





dowments, and J bade her * farewell” at! 
the place of her destination, with a reluc-| 





jopen the way to farther acquaintance. 





|to dwell in literary solitude, and { would 
be trespassing were 1 to press for a pri- 
vilege 1 had no reason to expect. 

Soon afier, | was left alone, the sur- 
rounding objects became involved in the 
mists of twilight. and the shadows of even- 





Mr. Elijah Fordham to Miss Jane Fisher. 

Mr. Eliidge Malthy to Miss Jane Bali 

On the 25th inst. Mr. Peter Missillear to Mis 
Sareh Ann Muabbate. 

On the 26th inst. James A. Hithouse, Esq. to 
Cornelia Ann, daughter of Isaac Lawrence, key, 
DIED, 

On the 21th inst. Mies Eliza, eldest daughter o 
Mr. Henry Wadsworth, in the 15th year of her 
ace , 

On the: 21th inst. Rehecea, wife of Cornelius 
Schermerhoru, in the 56 year of her age. 

On the 2ith inst. Mr. William Lawrence. 

On the 22th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of 1) 
Lilienthal. 

On the 24th inst. Mre. Susan Pindar, wife o% 
Charles Pindar, Esq. 

On the 24th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Degrove, | 
the €Oth year of her age. 
On the 25th inst. Capt. Tames Neill. 

— 





‘ing collected around me. I retired te my 


birth to taste the sweet: of repose. iH 


On the 26th inst Jacch Smith, jun. aged 2° 
years. 





G 





POETRY. | 


* Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature ao odour more |! 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over | 
‘ta tint more magical than the blush of morning" | 








For the Minerva. 
To ——— 


Breathe not a sigh for mo 
When I am gone ; 

But let my grave-place be 
Dreary and lone: 

Let the rude tempest rave 

A requiem o’er my grave, 
But sing thou none ! 


gee 


Yet place a wild rose ncar 
My narrow bed ; 
(Einblem of one too dear— i 
Still dear, though dea 
Cherish its tendex root, | 
Let no rude stranger’s foot | 











Bow down its head 


Yes, “twas a lovely flow’r 
My bosom wore ; 

Vast was its beauty’s pow’r— 
Alas! ‘tis o'er. 


Tore it from Love’s own bower. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Death, in a gloomy hour, | 
| 

To bloom no more! 


Winter will blight the xose 

Thou plant’st for me ; 
Spring will new life disclose—- 

*T will flourish free ; 
And my heart's flower shall bloom 
Brightly, beyond the tomb, 

Eternally! 

~ 





For the Minerva. 
INVOCATION TO LOVE. 
Thee would the Muse invoke, sweet Love, 
Bright emauation from above ; 


To thee. her earliest powers belong, 
For thee, she tunes her sweetest sonz 


Enlightened by thy rapturous beams, 

All oature with bright pleasure teem: ; 
Creatiou smiles with beauty new, 

And owes her fairest hues to you. 


And yet from thee what woes have sprung ’ 
E’en thrones thy magic power have felt; 

Thy darts wound all, both old and young ; 
Thou mak'st the hardest bearts to meit. 


Philosophy in vain may strive 











To drive thee hopeless from the breast ; 
Without thee, man could scarcely lise, 


Though when thy victim, ae’er at rest 
{ 


*-Yons, Nov. 20 
> 


For the Minerva 


LINES 
nthe death of Mr. Joun D. Watgen, who wes billed io 
Cefeudiag the Brig Patriot against the attack of Pirawes. 
Ty friead, my companion of youth, art thou Red 
From (his wilderness, region of wo; 
And art thou indeed mingled low with the dead, 
From tbe hand of a murdering foe’ 


And wilt thou no longer enliven the iiome 
Cousecrated to rapture by thee ? 

And wilt thou, ah! never again, wildly 
Through our village of pleasure with me? 





No! distant and bleak is the prospect to view 
For ever thou'rt fled from the scene 
W here peace, and contentment, and ec tasy 


As by magic we sported the green 


rrew 


e 


‘was not the blest cause of thy country, that zave 
Thee to crimson the dark battle’s van ; 

It was pet to ransom the manacled slave ; 
No! thy foe was of God and of man 


vith the signal of death, asthe banner upfuri'd 
The dark pirate, thy pure bosom laved 

With the heart's dearest blood, and inhumanly burl'd 
Thee a prey to the flood, unenslaved 


the dark wave roil'd over thy blood-spriukled form 
And for ever thy aspect easheathed; 

i} >e hoarse sea bird scream’d, as it fled from the storm, 
That a chaplet of dew for thee wreath'd. 


whonour'd thou'dst bled, but the pitying wave, 
Biushing, murmur’d its pote o’er thy bead ; 

Aud the tritons their moments of ecstasy cae, 
To procure thee a crystalline bed 


Then be dear still in death, as in life thou bast becn, 
While, my Wa ker, the coralline wave 
Shall break o'er thy bosom its dew-spray of green, 
And cea-pymphs shall gladcen thy grave. 
G. G6. 


> 
( 


nwieh Pillage, Now. 18, 1822 














| 


‘ 


THE CHILD LOVE, AND GENIUS. 
It chanced in lonely vale afar, 

By woods, and purple evening shaded, 
While o’er it bung th’ Idalian star, 

That Love, with tioy pomp paraded. 


* Aod mine the scene, and mine the hour !"’ 
He said, and flung his bow beside him ; 

But as it fell it erush’d the flower,— 
fis own dear flower, when joys betice him ! 


‘Then sorrowing wept the wayward child, 

His pride was gone, bis star declining '— 
When Genius o'er him cheering smiled, 

And lent his lyre,—with amaranth twining. 


He touched, and triumphed atthe tones ; 
(Though but to soothe had Genius meant it,) 
And soon its mightier power he owns, 
And ob! the heightening grace he lent it. 


Wondrous the charm! its plaintive sound 
Through all the heart's recesses roving ; | 

While beamed its strings its light around, 
And loveliest visions o'er it moviag 


The Boy with rapture viewed the lyre, | 
As on its chords pis touch reposes : 

Vet, childish still, with fond desire, 
Would change its amaranth for rosez 


Then Genius loud exelaim'd—** Forbear' 
Nor from my lyre its own wreaths sever |-~ 
But, wiselier, twine thy flowerets there, 
To bloom with mine, and bloom for ever!" 


~—_ 
LOVE, A CHILD, 


My mother, dear good creature, says 
That Love, with all his coaxing ways, 
Is fierce as any ferret; 
But la, she'll never prove to me, 
That such a little child as he, 
Cap hurt a girl of spirit. 


I'm sure, the ev’ning before last, 
The closest, sweetest whispers pass! 
Between—but that's no matter : 
I know, I thought Love very charmirs, 
And not by any means alarming, 
For all my mother’s clatter. 


However, just to ease my mind, 
(Though we must keep my mother b!ind) 
I'll search for Love with Thomas, 





For—even if her fears are true 





An infant is no match for two; 


He'd meet with something fiom us! 


|| When the sun o'er bis hazy hovizon rides, 


) 


THE GRAVE OF BURNS | 
Is yonder little snowy don.e 
The sacred shrine, the silent tomb, 
Where thinking strangers love to coine-~ 
Where Genius mourns, 
The last, the solitary home 
Of thee, poor Burns? 


Yes, yes, that dome adorns thy bed ; 
'Tis given by those who scarcely bread, 
When living, gave thee; or a shed 
To hide thy cares; 
Peemorse hath made them sign the decd, 
And seal with tears. 


And who* 

Shall turn thee from thy tenure now 

Thy term is long, thy laudlord true, 
Thy troubles cease : 


That little spot is thine. 
> 


The great possess no more than thou 
From Heaveu’s lease. 


Swan of the Nith! 
Thy plumes were whitest of the white, 
But wild and wayward was thy flight 
rom wave to wave; 
Oue course was thine—headstrong and bright, 


E’en to the grave. 


Swan of the Nith! if ought in thee 
Was dark, no fiiendly eye should see, 
The world should warmly view like me 
Thy life’s short dream ; 
And let thy faults, as Swans’ feett be 
Sunk in the stream. 
* Burns was obliged to quit Lis farm from poverty, and 
it is said he was ejected. 


+ Swans’ feet are said to be the only blemish of (hese 
birds. 


. 
. 


—_- 
THE LYRE. 
Here shalt thou hang on this tall pine 
Thow daughter of the tuneful lay; 
While cloudless skies serenely shine, 
And breezes throngh the foliage play. 


thy wing was light, | 


| 


The eastern gales shall on thee blow, 
Shall wake to voice the silent string, 
And bid thy dulcet numbers flow. 


While I, at ease in some cool shade, 

Or stretch’d some verdant bank ulong, 
Will love to rest my languid head, 

And listen to thy flowing song, 


But ah! what sudden storms arise 
Amidst these scenes so bright—so fair! 

What sounding tempests rend the skies! 
What black’uing vapours fill the air! 


Rise! let us hence! Thus earthly joys, 
Transient as vernal flow’rets, fly ; 

Some storm each budding bliss destroys, 
And bids it, ere it blossoms, die. 


” ' 
ON A LADY, NAMED PATIENCE, 


Levius fit Patientio.—Hor. 
In form and feature ev'ry grace, 
Love-beaiming eyes, bewitching face, 
A theme for sons of song ; 
Perfection’s image here on earth, 
Had Nature, kindly at her birth, 
Denied her such a tongue ! 


Yet when in groves, unseen, we walk, 
Rich dulcet music’s in her talk, 
For J’m the lov’d of men; 
But come another swain, she'll sigh 
The self-same sighs, and I may die-- 
For Pve no Patrence then! 


Thus lovely, every heart must woo, 
Thus loving is the maiden too, 
Her smiles to all are given ; 
But yet I am £0 fondly mad, 
I'd gladly take the good and bad— 
Ob! give me PATIENCE, Heaven! 
~~ 
THE GREENLAND HUNTER. 


Cold are the breezes on Greenland’s coast, 
When breakers of ice meet the billow ; 
But Jove is the Greenland hanter’s host, 
His pole star—his pilot—his pillow. 
Joyuus he welcomes the solar ray, 
Daucing the twilight all away. 


In his radiant course thus surrounding ; 
With his fur-clad siedge thro’ the valleys he glides, 
When the bear and the braver are bounding. 

Here joyful the sport of a Greenland day, 

Hunting the six months sun away, 


Pale is the light of the polar star, 
From the chase that directs him: so weary ; 
When the sun in the eccan sinks his car, 
And confines him to darkness so dreary. 
Then how sweet in the arms of his love to lay, 


Loit’ring the six months night away 











A.D. The Christian J8ra. 


249. Philip, father and son, killed by the soldiere 
—— Decius thirtieth emperor. 
250. Seventh general persecution. 
251. Death of Decius, and his sons, while pursu. 
ing the Goths. 
—— Gallus, and his son Volusian, proclaimed, 
252. The plague in severa) provinces, especially 
at Alexandria in Egypt. 
253. Gallus and Volusian slain. 
—— Emilianus proclaimed; but soon after killed 
by the military. 

alerfanus acknowledged Emperor by the 
senate, with his son Gallienus. 
257. Eighth persecution. 
Martyrdom of Stephen, bishop of Rome. 
258. Valerian at Byzantium and at Antioch, 
which he repaired. 
—— Cyriades, first of the thirty tyrants, made 
himself Emperor. 
—— St. Cyprian’s maityrdom. 
259. Cyriades killed by the soldiers. 
260. The Scythians took Trebizond and Chalce. 
don, and burnt Nice. 
Conference of Valerian with Sapor, king of 
Persia, who detained him in captivity, 
where he died. 
Gallienus, his son, reigned alone. 
261. Plague inthe provinces. The dying assisted 
by the Christians. 
263. Gallienus defeated the tyrant Posthumus. 
Porphyrius, the philosopher, and Plotinus, 
flourished. 
-—— Odenatus, king of Palmyra, seized the em- 
= of the East, with Mesopotamia, 
265. The Persians defeated by Odenatus. Tri- 
umph of the Emperor, at Rome, on that 
account, 
267. Zenobia, wife of Ocenatus, declared queen 
of the East. Gallienus’s general defeated 
by her. 
—— The Scythians who had crossed the Danube 
were defeated. 
—— The Goths laid waste Cyzicum, Asia, and 
Achaia. 
—— Tetsicus took the title of Emperor, and 
reigned six years in Gaul. 
268. Gallienus and his brother put to death. 

















—— Accession of Claudius I]. who defeated the 


tyrant Aureolus; persecuted the Christians, 
and attacked the Goths. 

269. Defeat of the Goths. 

270. Death of Claudius by the plague. 

Aurelian chosen Emperor by the army of 
Ulyria. 

272. Ninth persecution. 

—— War with Zenobia. 

273. Defeat of Zenobia, who is led in triumph at 
Rome. 

—— Longinus, philosopher and rhetoriciam, put 
to death by orders of the Emperor. 

274. The province of Dacia, beyond the Danube, 
abandoned by the Romans. 

End of the persecution, 

275. Aurelian assassinated. 

276. Tacitus chosen Emperor by the senate ; kill- 
ed after six months: Flerianus, his brother, 
killed after three months reiga. 

——— Aurelian Probus chosen Emperer. 

277. The Barbarians expelled from Gaul. 

282. Probus killed for his severity to the troops. 
Marcus Aurelius Carus proclaimed. 

War in Persia and Gaul. 

283. Mesopotamia seized by Carus. 
by a thunderbolt. 

284. His sons Carinus and Numerianus succeed- 
ed. 

—— Games celebrated at Rgme. 

—— Numerianus died by the treachery of Aper, 
his father-in-law. 

—— Dioclesian chosen by the army, avenged 
the murder of his predecessor. 

——— Great pe:secution. 














His death 





* And justly the wise man thus preach'd to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small 








Answers to Puzzles in our last. 


press. 
Pozzi 11.—Man. (The Isle of Man.) 
Puzz.E 111.—A looking-glass, 
Puzzie rv.—Determination. 
~—- 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
One day a dame IT went to see, 
Who thought herself of high degree. 
When I went in, my first 1 did 
I found “twas wrong, I was not bid ; 
For in her face, to my surprise, 
I saw my angry second rise : 
I such behaviour ill could brook, 





Therefore my leave I quickly took ; 
Resolving soon, without centrol, 
I well would lash her with my whole. 


I. 
You eat me, you drink me, deny it whocan; 


Nl. 


Puzz_e 1.—Because it is supported by the 


I'm sometimes a woman, and sometimes a man. 


—— According to the Chinese bistory, ambassa- 
dors were sent from Rome to China with 
presents. 

285. Carinus assassinated. 

286. Carausius proclaimed himself Emperor, is 
Britain. Gaul was attacked. Maximinus 
Herculeus declared Emperor; victorious in 
Gaul. 

287. The Salic Franks settled on the Rhine. 

291. Constantius and Maximianus Galerius de 
clared Cesars. 

292. Dioclesian adored as a god. 

293. Carausius, usurper of the sovereignty in 
Great Britain, put to death, and succeeded 
by Albetus. 

—— The Franks expelled from Bavaria by Con- 
stantius: great numbers slain : others trans- 


rted into Gaul. 
295. The Carpi obtained lands in Pannoria. 
302. Galerius Cesar victorious over Narses, king 
of Parthia, who added five provinces on the 
Tigris. , 
303. Tenth general persecution. 


ire. 
— Constantius Chlorus and Maximinus Gale, 
rius proclaimed Emperors. ed 
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What makes more ooise than a pig at a gate? 





J. Srvmovr, privter, «9 Joun-street. 


305. Dioclesian and Maximinus resigned the em- 
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